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THE agency, as well as local companies in Baltimore, during 
the past three years have lost nearly $300,000 on steamboats. 
The prevailing rate of one per cent, which, in former years, was 
two per cent, has proved ruinous to the companies during the time 
mentioned. The Baltimore companies, with great unanimity, 
have recently determined not to insure steamboats or tugs at 
less than one and one-half per cent, and prior to their action 
many agency companies there had declined to insure steam- 
boats. Of course, some of the steamboat men consider the new 
rate too high and threaten to insure in companies that will write 
ata lower rate. It will be a great benefit to the profit and loss 
account of the agency and local companies in Baltimore if 
steamboats hitherto insured in that city shall be written on the 
underground plan by companies at a distance. The brokers 
dealing with authorized companies in Baltimore might lament 
the loss of commission ; but the agency and local companies 
will rejoice in being relieved of this unprofitable class of risks. 
Experience is an impressive teacher. 





Ir is hardly fair for a journal to editorially advertise that par- 
ticular companies, mentioning names, promptly paid their losses 
incurred in this or that fire, suggesting the inference that the 
other companies on the same risk did not pay their losses 
promptly. In the last number of The Coast Review the follow- 
ing item appeared: “ The losses of the Commercial Insurance 
Company of this city at all the nine principal coast fires this 
year were less than $65,000, and were promptly paid. The 
losses of the Fire Association of Philadelphia were $75,000, 
and of the Granite State $15,000—all of which, likewise, have 
been adjusted and paid.” Why should this erratic journal have 
singled out the three companies mentioned for special laudation, 
unless the long list of other prominent companies concerned in 
the coast fire losses had not paid their claims promptly? Our 
attention was casually called to the paragraph by the president 
of alarge agency company, it being a proper and natural thing 
for him to resent the unfair sentiment suggested in the lines 
quoted, notwithstanding the insignificance of the source. It is 
poor journalism to so discriminate between corporations or 
individuals as to incur the ill-will of those who only expect fair 
treatment. 





_ Actuary Levi W. Meecu has sent THE SPECTATOR two 
interesting paragraphs on longevity statistics culled from the 
current number of The Popular Science Monthly. We print 
them herewith : 


Among recent statistics of longevity, the United States Commissioner of 
Pensions reports that the number of the pensioners of the war of 1861 to 1865 
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who died in 1888 was only two per cent of the 300,000 pensioners on the rolls, 
most of whom must be between forty-five and sixty-five years of age. 

It is interesting to note from the report of the United States 
Commissioner of Pensions that the Grand Army men drawing 
pensions stick so well to life. It is maintained by those who are 
able to speak authoritatively that assurance statistics have shown 
that persons carrying term policies die faster than those assured 
on the ordinary life and endowment plans, because term assur- 
ance policyholders essentially must die soon in ordertowin. The 
statistics of mortality of the United States pensioners on the 
same principle seem to point to an opposite effect, because 
obviously the Grand Army man must live to win his pension. 

The records of British life assurance companies down to 1872, according to 
Mr. Thoms, showed one death among the assured at the age of 103 years, 
another at the age of roo and three in the ninety-ninth year. And in the 
records of the national debt office two deaths had occurred at the extreme age 
of 102 years, of which the evidence was regarded as perfect. 

In connection with the latter paragraph it is called to mind that 
we recently referred to the result of the Prussian census taken in 
1887, showing that there were at that date ninety-one persons in 
the Kingdom of Prussia 100 years old or more. Six of these 
centenarians were able to work, two of whom were widows, one 
106 years and the other ror years old. 





PREACHERS have often dwelt with earnestness and force upon 
the story of the nobleman who was so pleased with the mum- 
mery and buffoonery of his court jester that he purchased and 
gave him a gold wand, requiring that he surrender it only when 
he found a greater fool than himself. Then, as the story runs, 
the nobleman fell sick and the members of the household were 
summoned to the bedside to say farewell to him. Amongst 
those gathered around him he discerned the jester with his cap 
and bells, and motioning him to come nearer told him he was 
going on a long journey and wanted to bid him good-by. 
When would he return was queried, and the answer came, 
“Never.” “Did you know about this journey before, and 
have you made all preparations for it?’ How lamentable the 
response: “I knew I had to travel to this place, but in my 
haste to do other things I neglected to get ready for the jour- 
ney.” The jester spoke slowly: “Master, if you knew you 
had to make the journey, but no time was set, and you were 
liable to be called at any moment, you should have been always 
ready for the signal; but you have done nothing, and so I give 
you back the wand, as at last I have found a greater fool than 
myself.” ‘The anecdote conveys alike a temporal and a spiritual 
lesson. We all have to travel the road the nobleman did, have 
the same cognizance of the journey, and should be in a posi- 
tion to start the instant we are called on. To some are vouch- 
safed a few days, weeks and even months to make necessary 
provision, to set the house in order; but the warning cannot be 
depended on, and, especially considering the subject assurance- 
wise, is of no avail, for a sick man cannot get life assurance. 
The time to obtain assurance is when one is in sound health. 
How many men neglect to take this precaution and awake to a 
full sense of their procrastination when it is too late. Now is 
the time to assure, in the flush of strength and the pride of 
manhood. Humanity, justice and common sense require that 
a man should think about the future of those dependent upon 
him, and no manly man could bear to think of his family being 
deprived after his death of the comforts to which they were ac- 
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customed in his lifetime. It was a pertinent remark which T. 
DeWitt Talmage recently made: “It is meanly selfish for you 
to be so absorbed in the heaven to which you are going that 
you forget what is to become of your wife and children after 
you are dead.” 





A WRITER to The Scientific American, commenting on the 
popular statistical assertion that only three out of every hundred 
men are successful in business, says that lately an investigation 
was made by a number of firms to see what became of the work 
ing human power for which they were called on to pay and a 
portion of which they believed ran to waste, thus unnecessarily 
increasing their expense account. It was found, in one instance, 
that sixty-five per cent was wasted and in every case it was 
shown that there was a large quantity of unexpended power for 
which no productive return was made to the firm interested 
and paying therefor. Whether the same ratio of successful to 
unsuccessful men is maintained with regard to the assurance 
business we are not prepared to say. In making this remark 
the term successful is used as applicable to those who work con- 
stantly and with proper energy during prescribed business 
hours. It is obvious that many assurance agents, pushing, active 
and diligent, though they are, in the main, do not accomplish 
all they have the capacity for, because they have this “ waste of 
power” to contend against. Men whose remuneration is con- 
tingent upon results rarely see the advantage of setting aside 
certain hours of the day as work time, during which they should 
canvass as persistently as they would do any other duty devolv- 
ing upon them. It is well enough to extol the virtues of life 
assurance in season and out of season with more or less success 
in getting business; but we venture to assert that no agent, 
assuming he has ordinary ability, will fail to make his mark if 
he keeps steadily at work day in and day out, putting in regular 
time at canvassing. It may be irksome at first to thus bind 
oneself down toa routine of hours ; but a fair test will convince 
the most skeptical that it has great advantages, prominent among 
which is consciousness that success has not been hindered by 
“waste of power” in letting the time go without utilizing every 
opportunity to press forward in the race for advancement in life. 





MARYLAND has an unfavorable record so far as permitting, 
or, what amounts to the same thing, taking no steps to stop the 
operation of organizations which, under the guise of beneficial 
associations, do a regular assurance business and escape com- 
pliance with the laws to be observed by properly incorporated 
life assurance companies. But it appears that the Prudential 
Beneficial Association is about the most flagrant of the many 
cases which the history of the State can furnish in the line re- 
ferred to. This concern proffers sick and death benefits to 
persons aged between twelve and seventy-five, the sick benefit 
ranging from $3 to $30 per week, and the amount to be paid at 
death from $25 to $237. In the prospectus before us it is 
stated that “the full amount of funeral or death benefit is re- 
turned to the assured at the expiration of every three years,” 
so that the assurance against “sickness, poverty and death” is 
obtained by the “assured” for nothing and a handsome profit 
realized on the investment. For instance, between ages twelve 
and forty-five, for the payment of fifty-five cents per week, a 


person is entitled to a sick benefit of $16 weekly and a funeral 
benefit of $137. Assuming only one and one-half weeks sick. 
ness during the three years, the association will be called on to 
pay back for the $85.80 it receives the sum of $161, including 
the so-caJled funeral benefit. ‘The promises in this case are so 
preposterous and the certainty that they cannot be fulfilled so 
great that the insurance department of Maryland should take 
some action to prevent people being gulled by the management 
and agents of the Prudential Beneficial Association. The neces. 
sary steps should be taken to close this association up. The 
circular emphasizes the rash promises referred to with this 
statement: “ What is the use of dying to get money when you 
can join the Prudential Beneficial Association and get it every 
three years.” The existence of this organization is further 
evidence of P. T. Barnum’s assertion that the American public 
likes to be humbugged. A word to Acting Insurance Commis- 
sioner Jackson: End the life of this concern without further 
delay. 





THE business of assuring impaired lives has been more or less 
successful as practiced by life companies in Europe, but 
all attempts made in this direction in America have proved 
abortive. In November, 1887, we announced the incorporation 
of the Provident Life Insurance Company of Minnesota, located 
at Minneapolis, and several months later the company began 
business under apparently bright auspices. It appears that it 
was organized under the assessment laws of the State, for, while 
a definite premium was charged, there was a provision in the 
policy to readjust rates or levy an additional assessment in case 
the required premiums did not prove sufficient to pay claims. 
In response to a letter which we recently addressed to our Min- 
neapolis correspondent asking for information about the career 
of this company, he writes : 

I find that this company is ‘‘in the soup,” is doing no business, has not 
done any for many moons, never did any to speak of, and has not reported to 
the Insurance Commissioner. There has been some talk latterly about resur- 
recting it on a new and better basis, but it has come to nothing yet, and isnot 
very likely to. The hue and cry made at the start about the company’s 
methods set the public against it. As near as I can find out, the company 
made good to policyholders what they had paid in. President Homans of the 
Provident Savings was in Minneapolis recently and had some conference with 
parties as to reorganizing the company. He opposed the impaired life assur- 
ance plan, pronouncing it all right theoretically, but practically a failure on 
account of the chance for fraud. 

Commenting on impaired risks in life assurance, at the time 
this company was started we said: “ It has long been a favorite 
theory with some assurance men that a company could be 
organized and successfully conducted for assuring the lives of 
persons who are rejected by other companies. It also has been 
a frequent cause of complaint among agents that the medical 
examination required by the companies is too rigid, causing the 
rejection of many desirable risks, and the consequent loss to the 
agents of commissions that they would have received had these 
risks been accepted.” Some years ago the medical director of 
the United States Life, in seeking to trace the history of 2200 
risks rejected by the company between the years 1871 and 1878, 
found that 172 had died, 1773 were still alive, and no definite 
information could be gained about the remaining 255. The 
success of an American company assuring impaired lives has 
yet to be proved, because no intelligent and properly organized 
effort has yet been made in this direction. ‘The failure of the 
Provident Life [Insurance Company to materialize was probably 
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due partially to public prejudice and principally to lack of 
knowledge on the part of the management how to conduct a 
life assurance company on business principles, rather than to 
any inherent defect in the plan of assuring impaired lives, 
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In the case of the Sun of London, we have a company that is a mystery. 
It says: ‘‘ Well, we have complied with your laws, we have made the neces- 
sary deposit, and have amply provided for unearned premiums ; rest content 
with that.” It is mysteriously hinted and generally believed that it has 
an enormous fund at home, but of its actual existence the people of the 
United States have no official record. It has nearly $2,000,000 of assets and 

Under all ordinary circumstances we presume that is 
But there are times (remember Chicago and Boston) when 
What has the Sun ‘‘at 


$29,000,000 at risk, 
ample protection. 
the branches must send ‘‘ home” for money. 
-ecord, New York. 


home ?”— 7he Znsurance 

This is all nonsense. So far as fire insurance in the United 
States is concerned, this reference to the Sun Fire Office is in- 
vidious, for there is no interest attaching to the home office 
statement of this or any other foreign company. Formerly 
various State insurance departments required foreign companies 
to report their home office figures, but it was found that funds 
held abroad bore little account with business men here, for the 
American insurance public has no interest in funds of foreign 
companies not invested in this country. Therefore, one State 
after another, including New York, repealed the statute requir- 
ing home office statements to be made. We notice that of the 
148 American fire insurance companies doing business in New 
York, only 46 own as much money as is held by the American 
branch of the Sun Fire Office. The remaining 1o2 are not in- 
cluded in the list of millionaire companies to which category 
the Sun belongs. Now it is not probable that anybody will 
take issue with the statement that all fire insurance companies 
at present authorized to do business in this State are worthy of 
the confidence of the insurance public; and as it can be shown 
that no one of the 102 companies referred to, after mustering all 
its funds, is the compeer of the Sun in amount of assets owned 
in this country alone, propertyowners need have no fear 
about the ability of that office to pay any losses incurred here. 
And if it could be proved that the American funds of the Sun 
would be wiped out by another Chicago or Boston fire, then it 
must be shown at the same time that over 100 of the best Amer- 
ican companies (for the best are those doing business in New 
York) would go down with it. 








THE COINSURANCE CLAUSE AS A REFORM 
MEASURE. 
SOR all “the ills to which insurance is heir,” the almost 
universally recommended remedy is “advance the 
rates.” Insurance has its periods of good health and its epi- 
demics, the result of its observance or non-observance of the 
laws of hygiene, the same as poor humanity; and the neglect o¢ 
proper sanitary measures in insurance is just as certain to result 
in disease and death to it as a disregard of the laws of health is 
certain to swell the mortality list of mankind. 

The trite saying that “an ounce of prevention is better than 
‘pound of cure” is just as true in insurance as in medicine, 
and the exercise of a judicious care in the acceptance of risks 
and in writing policies is as certain to secure exemption from 
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an excessive amount of losses, as is an observance of the laws 
of health to secure exemption from disease. 

There is probably nothing in which quackery is more brazen- 
faced than in insurance, unless it be in medicine. In the early 
settlement of the valleys bordering upon the water-ways flowing 
into the Mississippi, the great enemy of the pioneer was the 
various types of malarial fevers that prevailed every autumn. 
The pioneer took no pains to guard against the coming fevers, 
just as the careless underwriter neglects the many small yet 
important items in the transaction of his business that would 
keep down his loss account. The pioneer looked upon the 
prevalence of fevers and the prostration of himself and his 
family on beds of sickness, and perhaps the placing of some of 
them in the well-filled graveyard of the neighborhood, as the 
mysterious workings of Providence, just as the careless under- 
writer attributes all the misfortunes growing out of his negli- 
gence to ill-luck. The pioneer, left as a wreck, was thankful 
that he had escaped death, but made no effort to avert the 
sickness of the next year, just as the careless underwriter drags 
along in constant doubt as to whether his business shall survive 
or perish, but without making any effort to avoid the misfortunes 
of the future. 

Important as it is to maintain an adequacy of rates to losses, 
there is, perhaps, nothing more unreliable as a means of redeem- 
ing the business from an unhealthy condition than the advance- 
ment alone of rates. The business can be brought to the lowest 
level of unprofitableness by inattention to the minor details, 
with rates not only remunerative, but having a comfortable 
profit margin. To advance rates under such circumstances 
does not benefit the companies, and is unjust to insurers. There 
is a limit beyond which rates cannot be advanced, no matter 
how inadequate they are to the losses. The ability of the 
insured to pay premiums is a factor in the consideration of 
rates quite as important as the loss account, and must be ex- 
pected, especially by stock companies, if they would retain or 
increase their business. 

Since the cost of insurance must be kept within the ability of 
the insuring interests to pay, it is well to carefully consider the 
minor details in the transactions of the business, The success- 
ful manufacturer, while retaining all that is valuable, eliminates 
everything not absolutely essential in his productions that he 
may at the same time secure a profit and furnish his goods at a 
low price. The underwriter should do the same, and should 
ascertain what is valuable to himself and his customer that he 
may adopt it, and what is otherwise that he may reject it. 

Coinsurance stands in the front rank as a measure calculated 
to benefit both the insurer and the insured, because of its 
equities. There are two important points to be considered in 
accepting and ratinga risk. One is its liability to fire and the 
other the probable per cent of loss in case of fire. A rate based 
upon the theory that the whole amount is to be insured is un- 
fair to the company that writes a $5000 policy on $100,000 
worth of property with only $50,000 insurance. In case of par- 
tial loss the company thus writing is carrying a $10,000 risk, 
and it does not require a mathematical education up to a West 
Point standard to discover the fact. On the other hand, if the 
rate on $100,000 stock is based upon $50,000 insurance, and 
the owner carries a full line, there is not a particle of equity in 
it, nor does it require a thorough knowledge of Blackstone to 
discover it. 

It will do no harm to repeat here a fact well known to every un- 


derwriter, The insured favorably situated as to exemptions from 
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external fire hazards, and at convenient distance from a fire de- 
partment, relying upon these advantages, carry light lines of in- 
surance, oftentimes less than half the value of their stocks. 
They not only take this advantage of their situation, but they 
use it as an argument for a low rate of premium, which they 
almost invariably secure. In all such cases the insurer is not 
only carrying the risk at a reduced rate, but in an amount 
materially larger, in case of partial loss, than the sum named in 
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the policy. 

Coinsurance is well established, understood and practiced on 
all property in transit. A merchant may ship $1c,o0o worth of 
property, and without any mention of its value insure $5000 
only. If a partial loss falls upon it, no matter whether it be by 
fire, by water, by jettison, by contribution for loss or damage 
through unavoidable causes to any other property on board the 
same vessel, or the vessel itself, then the value is disclosed, and 
the underwriter pays in the proportion that his $5000 bears to 
the value of the entire shipment and the owner pays the balance. 
This impresses one as equitable, just and proper. The owner 
receives the premium by saving it, and takes his chances with 
the company insuring him. Is there any good reason why the 
same principle should not apply to fire insurance ? 

The contributions of Mr. Hawley to THE SPECTATOR on 
“The coinsurance clause as a reform measure ”’ will be produc- 
tive of good in the exposure of the wrongs and the abuses 
made possible by the absence of that clause, and calling atten- 
tion to it as a reform measure. His plan of adopting it may or 
may not be the best, but his articles have lead to discussion, and 
Just now 
underwriters need to be educated as to the importance of coin- 
surance as a reform measure. When they fully comprehend its 
value and importance in their business and agree to its adoption 
as a correct principle, the details of conducting it will adapt 
themselves to the circumstances, and thus will be secured that 
equity between insurers and insured, which will be in perfect 


through discussion the best plan may be reached. 


harmony with the golden rule. 








QUAKER CITY NOTES. 


THE plans of the American Faculty of Actuaries of Philadelphia, so far as 
outlined by its chief projector, L. G. Fouse, may be summed up in the 
following: Prof. Otis H. Kendall, for the past sixteen years professor of 
mathematics in the University of Pennsylvania, has been engaged as head 
master or instructor. The full course of study will occupy three years, the 
same time as taken by the English, and instruction will be given under the now 
well-known Chautauquan plan. The tuition fee has been fixed at $100 for 
the first year and $50 for each of the subsequent ones, and Mr. Fouse says 
that work will begin about October 15 with a membership of 150, This is 
considered a very large number for the beginning, as no single English school 
of this class can boast of so many students even now, to say nothing of the 
number at starting. The larger number of applicants have come from Canada, 
and this Mr. Fouse explains by reason of that country’s affiliation in assurance, 
as in everything else, with mother England, where we know the pursuit of 
actuarial knowledge to be extensively fostered. 


* * * 


ANOTHER feature that has been decided upon is the holding of annual 
sessions at the prominent summer resorts during the month of August. At 
these sessions a genera] interchange of views by the students, as well as pro- 
fessional instruction may be had, and this course, it is thought, will be fruitful 
of information not otherwise attainable. The library, which will embrace every 
volume of merit on insurance from all parts of the globe, will be transported 
to these summer gatherings, eyen if a special car has to be chartered, and 
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students in good standing will be allowed to send for any work during the 
year, to be returned after a specified period. As it is expected that two 
classes will have been formed before the holding of the first session, the senior 
and the junior, arrangements, it is thought, will be made to have the former 
hold its meeting during the first two weeks in the month, and the latter 
during the last two, so that should the seniors wish to make a review, they 
Students 
will be graduated at the end of the three years’ course with the degree 
Those who afterwards display a marked 


could do so by remaining over during the session of the juniors, 


of master of actuarial science. 
degree of excellence in their work will be in a few years given the higher 
honorary degree of doctor, which will serve them to great advantage in what- 
ever field they may be employed. 


* * * 


Ar the meeting of the incorporators of the faculty on Wednesday, the 18th 
Direc- 
tors, L. G. Fouse, president of the Fidelity Mutual Life Association of this 
city ; George D. Eldridge, secretary of the National Life-Maturity Insurance 
Company, Washington ; Robert P. Field, actuary of the Presbyterian Min. 
isters Fund of Philadelphia; W. S. Campbell, secretary of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life; Wm. M. Barr of the Barr Pump Works of Philadelphia, and 
one of the best mathematicians in the State; Edward S. Zieber, A. M., M 
D., professor of mathematics in the Artisans and Manual Training schools of 
this city ; Isidor Bush, actuary of the German Mutual Life of St. Louis. The 


ult., for formal organization the following management was elected : 


above elected officers as follows: President, I.. G. Fouse ; vice-president, 
George D. Eldridge; second vice-president, Robert P. Field ; secretary and 
treasurer, W. S. Campbell. Mr. Barr will give instructions in mathematics 
by means of the arithmometer. The names of the directors and officers 


include the incorporators. 
a x% 


As the faculty was organized for educational purposes and not for profit, no 
capital stock is behind it. ‘The affidavit for a charter under the corporation 
act of 1874 was signed on the 18th ult., and the charter should be received 
within three weeks from that date. A voluminous prospectus has been issued, 
from which I extract the questions to be submitted in the examination for 
admission as a fellow of the faculty, and also the curriculum or course of 
study for students. (These questions and subjects are printed in the news 
columns in this issue of THE SPECTATOR.) Mr. Fouse will supplement the 
prospectus with some eight or more articles on pertinent topics, such as insur- 
ance legislation, the practical adaptation of actuarial science and the different 
kinds of insurance, as practiced in the old and new schools, etc. Especial 
attention will be given to insurance law by the faculty, and it is hoped in time 
to make it a powerful factor for legislators who are, as a rule, notori- 


ously ignorant of the first principles of insurance. 
* * * 


Mr. Fouse says that the faculty is not established in the interest of any 
kind or class of insurance, but that it will be operated on purely educational 
principles and for the dissemination of actuarial knowledge in life, fire, 
fidelity, accident and the other branches of insurance. When the students 
are graduated they will determine for themselves how and where to apply the 
science. 

* * * 

THE Provident Life and Trust Company’s new ten-story office building, at 
the corner of Fourth and Chestnut streets, is nearing completion, and it is 
thought that November 1 will find it ready for occupancy. The building 
proper is 150 feet high and the dimensions of the ground floor are 50 x 70 
feet. This will eventually be enlarged by taking in another building on 
Fourth street, making the depth on that street then 170 feet. The archi- 
tecture is of the modern Gothic order. The building materials used have 


This combination of materia! has been 


been principaliy granite and brick. 
The 


so skillfully worked that an exceedingly attractive building is the result. 
interior fixings are after the latest approved plans for buildings of this size, 
comfort not having been lost sight of in a single instance. The first 
story of the new building conforms to the style of the adjoining one on Chest- 
nut street, the company's present headquarters. The new building will be 
made up of fifty offices. The Provident Life and Trust Company, on account 


of its rapidly increasing business, will be obliged to occupy a portion of them 
the whole. 


at once, and eventually, no doubt, the greater portion, if not 
[his is the 


The banking firm of Barker Bros. will occupy the ground floor. 
third time the company has outgrown its quarters in its twenty-four : 
almost unexampled success in the field of life assurance, The upper portion 


years of 
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of the company’s present building will be altered shortly, so as to conform to 


new. 
the * o e 


A REPORT has, unfortunately, gained some currency that the Provident 
Life and Trust Company sought to make itself conspicuous at the last ses- 
sion of the Pennsylvania legislature by endeavoring to prevent the passage 
of measures intended to benefit assessment companies. It has even been 
charged that the company paid one of our daily papers to publish articles 
defamatory of certain assessment associations operating here. Now all of 
these imputations against the company in question are fabrications pure and 
unadulterated, and it is a relief to know that no person acquainted with the 
management of the Provident Lifeand Trust Company, be he an advocate of 
leyel premium or assessment assurance, would for an instant give credence to 
A little explanation though may not be amiss, and I hope 
In the first instance, the com- 


such nonsense. 
may place the perpetrator in his proper light. 
pany figured on no legislation of the kind charged, and, what is more, never 
thought of doing so, as it does not recognize assessment societies as formid- 
able competitors, and even if it did would not resort to such base methods in 
a business in which both classes of assurance have a common interest to a 
greater or less extent. As regards the second charge, it is a case of turning 
the tables. It appears that some time ago a representative of a certain assess- 
ment society called at the office of the Provident Life and Trust Company 
and in an interview with one of its officers offered to produce, for a considera- 
tion, damaging testimony against his (the representative’s) society, telling 
the officer at the same time that he might make use of it for publication. 
The officer was dumbfounded for the moment, but as soon as he recovered 
himself showed the representative the nearest door, telling him that such a 
proposition was an insult to the Provident Life and Trust Company, whose 
honorable record is unsullied, and to himself as its officer. 


* * * 


THE compact committee of the association, which had just completed its 
report at the time of my last writing, has sent out the same for consideration 
and approval by the companies. It shows that the present compact, with the 
alterations referred to in my last letter, and the rewriting of a few other sections 
for the sake of clearness, will in their opinion meet and harmonize the differ- 
ing views. Any suggestions that may be made will be discussed at the next 
meeting of the committee, the time for holding which has not yet been deter- 
mined. As soon as the committee is prepared to make its final report on this 
matter a meeting of the association will be held to take action on the same. 


x % *% 


OF the disposition of the companies to adhere to the present agreement 
rather than resort to radical changes, such as have already been proposed by 
some, little can be said until the committee has heard from them; but from 
what I can learn on the street, I think that the tendency is for a retention of 
the present or personal agreement in preference to a company compact, and 
lam told that the companies who started the last stir-up now regret it very 
much, and are willigg to lay down their arms at any time. 


* * * 


THE fire patrol has made further progress since my last, and now but three 
companies out of the 141 operating have refused point blank to have their 
premium receipts taxed for its support. These are all agency companies, and 
as their combined annual premiums do not amount to over $5000 their opposi- 
tion is not looked upon as being very formidable. 
to sign, but they show the disposition to do so, and President Wagner has 
sent out a circular notifying the companies that, as the required ninety per 
Bills 
for the first assessment are also out, and upon the promptness with which the 
companies respond depends the commencement of work upon the new sta- 
tion, 


Some few others have yet 


cent of signatures have been secured, the plan is an assured success. 


* * * 


CaPTain JoHN TAYLOR, of the agency firm of Wagner & Taylor, has been 
appointed quartermaster-general of the Grand Army of the Republic by Gen- 
eral R. A. Aiger, the new commander-in-chief. Captain Taylor has held this 


position under several preceding commanders. 
* * * 


THE Security Trust Company is proving a puzzle. It proposes to transact 
a large brokerage business, bind risks, etc., but holds no certificate from the 
association as a broker. Under the rules of the present compact it will not be 


allowed to accept any brokerage. What the association will do in the matter 
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remains to be seen. Speaking of the Security Trust Company recalls to mind 
an item published in THE SpEcraToR a few weeks back, to the effect that 
the company had begun operations. This is rather premature, to say the 
least, as I saw Secretary Duiles some days ago, and he told me that the plans 
of the company had not been fully outlined yet, nor would they be for a few 
days to come. 

* * * 

Tue Pennsylvania Fire held its annual meeting a few days since, re-electing 
its board of directors, with the exception of Joseph W. Lewis, who was suc- 
ceeded by Cornelius N. Weygandt. The old officers were re-elected and a 
semi-annual dividend of five per cent declared. 

* * * 

I HEAR that two wildcats are quietly operating here—one a Western and 
the other a Southwestern. 
operate quietly, for Commissioner Forster’s sense of hearing has been very 
highly developed during his incumbency in office. 


* * * 


If they know their business they will continue to 


Some of the things I was told in making my rounds: That the agency and 
the brokerage businesses should be divorced ; that companies should be allowed 
to pay whatever commissions they chose ; that if the plan of hiring solicitors 
at random is adhered to, a certain home company will flood the city with an 
army of such like ; that the rebate clause in the compact will never be lived 
up to; that the compact difficulty must soon be adjusted, or a general demor- 
alization in the practices of fire underwriting will ensue. 


NORTHWESTERN BREEZES. 


MINNESOTA'S ex-United States Senator, D. M. Sabin, is furnishing the 
The latest 
Just as the Senator was leaving Chicago recently for 


newspapers with a good deal of sensational literature now-a-days. 
is in the insurance line. 
his home he was served with papers in a suit in which he found judgment 
demanded against him in the modest sum of $150,000. 
outcome of the collapse of the Insurance Company of Dakota, though noth- 
ing came out at the time as to Mr. Sabin’s connection with the affair. The 
complaint alleges that Sabin made a contract to furnish the company $125,000 
to help it out of its financial predicament. As security he was given $183,coo 
of the company’s stock, and the business of the company went into the hands 
of Sabin men. It is charged that these new officers at once bought up all the 
premium notes of the company, and then proceeded to wreck it and get a 
receiver appointed, It is alleged that Mr. Sabin never paid a dollar of the 
$125,000. The suit is brought by G. F. Westover, who was the former 
president of the Sioux Falls Company. 


The proceeding is an 


* * * 


Mr. SABIN gives a very different version of the matter, and he appears not 
to be at all worried about the suit; he denies that he ever contracted to 
furnish any money, and claims that he simply acted as a go-between for the 
insurance company and some Eastern capital. 
false representations as to the condition of the business of the company, which 
was rotten to the core, bankrupt and wrecked. When the parties who made 
the loan found this out they simply demanded repayment of the money. His 
connection throughout, he says, was merely that of a friend. 


He says the officers made 


* * * 


THE Supreme Court of Minnesota makes an important ruling in cases 
affecting the American Fire Insurance Company and the Orient Insurance 
Company. The policy provided that either party might require an arbitra- 
tion touching any loss or damage, and that the award should be binding as to 
amount, but should not decide the liability of the company. 
Court holds that an arbitration and award, merely as to the amount of the 
loss, at the instance of the insurer, did not forbid the subsequent denial of 
legal liability upon the ground that the policy was void for reasons known to 
the insured when the arbitration was instituted, The policy provided that it 
should be void in case of other insurance ‘‘ without notice and consent of this 
company.” It also authorized the company to terminate the contract at any 
time at its option by giving notice and refunding a ratable proportion of the 
premium. The court holds that additional insurance, unless consented to or 
unless a waiver was shown, ipso facto voided the contract, and the fact that 


The Supreme 
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the comipariy had not, after notice of such insurance, canceled the policy did 
not justify the legal conclusion that it had elected to allow it to continue ih 
force. 

% * * 


THE recent fire which destroyed the lumber yard of the Laird-Norton 
Company at Winona, Minn., is commented on as indicating how sometimes 
the most perfect systems of fire protection prove of no avail. This same 
In both cases the com- 
pany had spent money freely in making its fire protection as complete as 
possible. It had a well equipped and drilled fire company among its em- 
p’oyees. Probably no lumber firm in the country has given so much attention 
to the matter of fire protection and few has been as great losers during the 
past two years. Such is the irony of fate. 


company’s saw mill was burned a year or two ago. 


* * * 


Last April Charles F. Hatch, a prominent railroad man of Minneapolis, 
committed suicide. He carried considerable life assurance, and some litiga- 
tion is the result. The Hartford Life and Annuity, Connecticut Mutual, 
Union Mutual of Maine, Pacific Mutual of California and the Travelers have 
been made defendants in suits ; the total amount sued for being $21,000. 


* * * 
My attention has been called to an editorial paragraph in THE SPECTATOR 


on the case of Collom, the Minneapolis lawyer, charged with wholesale 
forgery. The circumstance is referred to of Collom’s attempt to jump from a 


window and the narrow escape assurance companies had which had recently 
written Collom for large amounts. 
attempt that anybody knows of. 
sensational newspaper story. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., September 25. 


Now the fact is Collom made no such 
An imaginative reporter wove it into a 
Fr. FY. 













SOUTHEASTERN NEWS. 


THE New York Herald of the 25th inst. contained the following under the 
head of ‘‘ Too much competition”: ‘‘ The Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
yesterday applied to Justice Barrett in Supreme Court, Chambers, for a volun- 
tary dissolution. The reason is that the company cannot successfully compete 
with other insurance companies with larger capital.” This created no little 
excitement among the fraternity in this section of the country, and I doubt not 
Manager Knowles has had his hands full answering telegrams and letters of 
inquiry upon the subject. Of course, the use of the word ‘‘ Mutual” in this 
article was an error, and it should have been ‘* Mercantile,” which company’s 
business was reinsured by the German-American some time ago. In this con- 
nection it will not be amiss to express a feeling of regret that a large number 
of underwriters were quick to express their delight at even a possibility of the 
Mutual Fire winding up, and on the tongue of nearly everyone was that trite 
old saying, ‘‘ I told you so.” True it is that everyone expressed regrets on 
account of Manager Knowles, but at the same time had no sympathy what- 
ever for the company itself. 


* * * 


As a rule, I do not think the failure of any fire insurance company does the 
general business much, if any, good, but the impression seems to be abroad in 
the land that if a company whose business is transacted upon a plan so differ- 
ent from that recognized in the past as the proper one, as is the case with the 
Mutual Fire, should be unsuccessful and consequently fail, it would be a good 
thing for the business in so far as demonstrating the fact that conservatism 
alone is the safeguard in fire underwriting. 


* * * 


REFERRING again to the recent fire in Macon, Ga., I clip the following 
from The Macon Telegraph, a daily paper published in that city: ‘‘ The 
Macon Fire was one of the fortunate companies in the fire Wednesday night. 
‘They have always refused to write on the furniture store of Payne & Willing- 
ham, but when they put a stock of carpets in the Price & Maas building and 
put up approved iron doors, Mr. Wilson agreed to write $2000 there, and it 
was on this that their loss occurs.” On the idea that this article has the ap- 


proval of the Macon Fire Insurance Company, I desire to say it is exceedingly 
amusing. The company would create the impression that it is in the habit of 
declining risks such as Payne & Willingham’s was, which all of the other 
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stronger companies are willing to write. I venture to say the general run of 
the business now on the books of the Macon Fire Insurance Company will 
not show up, on the average, a better lot of risks than the one in question, 
This company might just as well say that it would have written nothing on 
S. S. Parmalee’s stock, next door, which was burned in the same fire. I will 
only add that instead of publishing or authorizing communications of this kind, 
Secretary Wilson might be satisfied with the statement that the smal! amount 
which the company had in the fire was more or less an accident, or rather the 
merchants did not seek its policies. By no means should it be said by anyone 
that their good luck in this instance was solely attributable to sagacious under- 
writing. 
* * * 

I Am pleased to note a visit to our city from that prince of good felloys 
A. G. McIlwaine, general agent in the South for the London and Lancashire, 
Archie generally comes in upon us without notice and, I am sorry to say, he 
leaves in the same way, very frequently forgetting to drop in and see his best 
friends which, I have no doubt, is because of the fact that his business keeps 
him ‘‘ humping.” 

* * * 

WE have a social organization in this city, namely, the Capital City Club, 
which is to some extent an organization of insurance men. It was organized 
about six years ago by H. C. Stockdell, who served something over a year as 
president and afterwards as secretary and treasurer and member of the goy- 
erning committee. The insurance men in this city have always taken an active 
part in its management and Major Livingston Mims is now and has been for 
several years its president, with Clarence Knowles as vice-president. Nearly 
all of the special agents having headquarters here, as well as quite a number 
of the local agents, are members of this club. Of course we are proud of the 
institution and do not lose an opportunity to take our friends into the hand- 
some club-house whenever they come this way. 


* * * 








I AM informed that when General Agent T, T. Hay of Raleigh, N. C., 
notified the Messrs. Dewey at Goldsboro, who were then his agents, that their 
rate of commission would be cut down to fifteen per cent in accordance with 
the action at the Baltimore meeting, they promptly resigned the agency of the 
company or notified the general agent that they would do so if he insisted upon 
the reduction in commissions. I am also informed that the company in this 
case was the Rochester German, and if so, we have in this instance one reason 
for its withdrawing from the tariff association which, upon its face, is nothing 
more nor less than that it was unable to get business without paying a higher 
rate of commission than the association companies were paying. 


ATLANTA, GA., September 28. Part. 





WESTERN ITEMS. 


THE firm of Magill, Eastman & Co. of Chicago has been reorganized, and 
in the future will be known as Magill & Chamberlin. Mr. Eastman continues 
in the business under class No. 2 of the local board, and will have offices with 
the new firm. Mr. Chamberlin was formerly with F. F. Holmes & Co., and 
recently had an agency on the west side. 


* * * 


R. A. WALLER & Co. have been appointed agents at Chicago for the Hekla 
of Madison, which company 1s also represented by Magill & Chamberlin. 


* * * 
THE Prudential of New York and the Prudential of Boston, have trans- 
ferred their Chicago agencies to the Wm. E. Smith Company, who will act as 


managers of the same for the Western department. of Pru- 


dentials, which is to consist of five companies, is progressing somewhat slowly. 


The syndicate 


The Prudential of Philadelphia has only recently been organized, while the 
one to hail from Chicago will probably be ready for business about the first of 
the year. The location of the fifth branch of the syndicate has not ! 
mined upon. 


een deter- 


Wm. P. Asten, who until recently was connected with the 


Mutual Fire of New York, is now with the Wm. E. Smith Company as their 
chief clerk. This agency is well known, and transacts a very large business. 
* * * 

AMONG the recent visitors to Chicago were T. T, Frith of the well-known 


Denver agency of Frith & Zollars; Vice-President J. B. Branch of the Pro- 
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vidence-Washington ; Wm, Macdonald, vice-president of the Anglo-Nevada 
paying his third visit with S, T. Collins, manager of the Western branch of 
the company. Mr. Macdonald is on a visit to the East and the Canadas, and 
states that the business of his company is most satisfactory, and notwithstand- 
ing the reports to the contrary, which appeared in several newspapers, the 
company's losses in all of the large Pacific cozst fires were only $110,000. 
The directorate of this company represents some $200,000,000. 


* * * 


Tue Mutual Life Insurance Company of Kentucky, whose home offices are 
at Louisville, have established an Illinois department, with general offices at 
Chicago. H. A. Sherwood has been appointed its general agent here. 
This company is the only regular life assurance company organized under the 
laws of the State of Kentucky, and was established in 1866. The officers and 
directors are from among the substantial and well-known business men about 
Louisville. The company on June 30 of this year had assets amounting to 
over $1,500,000, 

* * * 

Tue Kansas City fire insurance patrol, recently organized, has headquarters 
in Wyandotte street in the business centre of that city. ‘The company consists 
of seven members, and is at present provided with fifty covers, while an addi- 
tional fifty will be added at once. Superintendent J. F. Pelletier was formerly 
connected with the regular fire department and has shown considerable 
ability in the management of the patrol service so far, 


* * * 


Geo. W. BLossoM, assistant general agent of the Western department of 
the National, Hartford, has entered the ranks of the ‘‘ benedicts.” 


* * * 


MurpHy & SCHIEBLE, representing the Guardian Fire, New York, and 
Fidelity Fire of Cincinnati, have been reappointed exclusive agents at Chicago 
of the Exchange Fire of New York. 


* * * 


Tue St. Paul German was examined by the Insurance Commissioner of 
Minnesota on September 16. His report shows assets of over $200,000, paid- 
up capital of $200,000 and surplus of $3696. For the short period that the 
company has been in operation the showing is a very creditable one. The 
company has at present agencies established in eight States and Territories, 
and the business will be gradually extended. The board of directors at a 
recent meeting decided to increase the capital stock to $300,000. 


* * * 


ConraD WITKOWSKY and wife were aboard the train which was wrecked 
at Palatine bridge last week. A telegram received at the Chicago office states 
that they were not injured. 

* * * 


Tue Guarantee Company of North America, who carried a bond for P. H,. 
Kent, cashier of the freight office of the Hannibal and St. Joe Railroad, have 
succeeded in returning bills against Mr. Kent, who has been committed to 
jail, the charges being forgery, embezzlement and obtaining money by fraud. 

CHICAGO, September 28. D. W. S. 





TEXAS HAPPENINGS. 





THERE seems to be a great deal of trouble existing m San Antonio now 
between the Alamo Fire Insurance Company of that city and the local agents 
of the foreign companies operating there. The cause, as I understand it, of 
such a feeling has arisen from a disagreement relative to commissions, S. D. 
Scudder, secretary of the Alamo, states that when that company opened up 
business on August 1 last, it sent out letters to all the insurance agents in San 
Antonio, offering them the same commissions (fifteen per cent) as they were 
getting from their other companies, for any surplus lines or business they 
could favor the home company with. The agents, in return, offered to divide 
commissions with the Alamo on any business the company would give them. 
Therefore, it is supposed, everything worked harmaqniously until the 17th 
imst., when the agents sent communications to the secretary of the local com- 
pany notifying him that after that date they would not allow him any com- 


mission on business placed by him with them, but would expect the full fif- 
teen per cent. 
* * # 

THe Alamo people claim that such action in refusing to receive on com- 
mission surplus business from their company is a combination to force all 
such lines direct to themselves, and appeals to the majesty of the trust law. 
They further claim that, in consideration of the condition of affairs, they are 
compelled to withdraw their offer of fifteen per cent to the agents. I am in- 
formed that the agents, in vindication of themselves, state that the agreement 
made with the Alamo was made in good faith, and that they would have car- 
ried it out, but that the company employed a solicitor, who, in connection 
with others identified with it, endeavored to secure the entire lines on various 
risks which were then being handled by the agents, evidently intending to 
take what they could carry themselves and then distribute the balance among 
such insurance firms as they might deem proper on the division of commission 
basis. 

* * * 

I THINK the position-of the local agents is justifiable and correct, for if the 
Alamo solicits and secures business now on the books of other companies operat- 
ing there, and compels the agents to divide commissions on premiums on which 
they had heretofore received fifteen per cent, it will reduce their income very 
much and render the company nearly valueless to them. I am of the wpinion 
that it is right for the Alamo to ask for a division of commission on strictly 
surplus lines that it does not feel it prudent to carry, but do not consider it 
proper for them to solicit promiscuously risks of the agents. ‘The natural ad- 
vantages possessed by a home company over its foreign competitors are suf- 
ficient to warrant it a good business without invading the field of the locals, 
It is to be regretted that anything should have occurred to disturb the pleas- 
ant relations heretofore existing between the local company and the agents 
and I hope an amicable settlement of the matter will soon be arranged, 

* * * 

THE report that was circulated some weeks ago, to the effect that the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company of Milwaukee was contem- 
plating entering Texas, was a mistake, as that company has no intention of 


coming into the State soon. 
* * 


THE fire insurance business in this territory continues good, consequently 
both companies and agents are well satisfied over the prospects for a good 
showing for the current year. J. RC. 

DALLAS, TEX., September 26, 





CRESCENT CITY MATTERS. 





THE great bond steal is the principal topic of conversation in New Orleans 
insurance and business circles. It seems that a large number of State bonds 
which had been ordered destroyed by the last legislature were discovered a 
short time ago on the market, the coupons on which bonds had been regu- 
larly paid by the State. This revelation at once created intense excitement, 
and further investigation revealed the fact that some constitutional bonds had 
also been abstracted from the State treasury, but only a few had been nege- 


tiated. 
* * * 


Tuer above transaction has brought to light the following interesting facts 
concerning the bonds deposited by the foreign insurance companies: Accord- 
ing to Simeon Tobey, Assistant Secretary of State and Commissioner of 
Insurance, in September, 1888, the Standard Marine Company of Liverpool, 
Eng., which had a deposit of $25,000 in Louisiana State bonds of $1000 in 
the State treasury, withdrew it, and when the package was opened by the 
agents in this city, Muir, Duckworth & Co., it was discovered that $100 bonds 
had been substituted for a large part of the amount. When this fact became 
known Mr. Toby was appealed to. Major Burke, now ex-treasurer, was 
absent at the time, and Mr. Cockerton, the Major's confidential man, was 
informed of the matter. Major Burke was communicated with and he an- 
swered to pay the difference in the market valuation. This was done. Some 
days later Major Burke wrote, explaining there was an error on the part of the 
person who had taken the wrong bonds from his bank box. 


* * * 


COMMISSIONER Tosy wrote to Treasurer Pipes to learn the status of the 
$25,000 in bonds deposited by the International Marine Insurance Company 
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of Liverpool. 


same denomination. 
the substituted bonds were fraudulent. 


* * * 


Tue above revelations will no doubt cause a general investigation by all 
companies that have Louisiana State bonds deposited as required by law. A 
Major Burke, the ex- 


judicial investigation will commence in a fery days. 
treasurer, is now in London. 
* * * 


THE contract with the Sixth District Fire Department will expire in De- 


cember, and the question of its renewal is now agitating the city council. 
Some are in favor of extending the contract so as to have it expire with the 
present contract for the first, second, third and fourth districts, and then to 
combine all mtoa full paid department, while others want to put in a paid 
system at once. The latter idea is no doubt the correct one, as the city can 
run a paid department in the sixth district for less money and have one super- 
ior to the present one. The sixth district ‘is next in importance to the city 
proper, yet the underwriters seem to be giving the matter little attention. 
Outside of a special committee that was appointed nothing whatever has been 
They now have an opportunity to urge upon the city council the ad- 
vantage of a paid system. They are constantly complaining of our fire service, 
yet when the proper time arrives for action they stand idly by without trying 
to improve the present unfortunate condition of affairs, Due credit must, 
however, be given to one or two of them who are ever open in their opposition 
to the present system and will deserve all the thanks for the change tor the 
STAR. 


done. 


better, which is sure to come in a short time. 
NEW ORLEANs, September 28. 











COMMUNICATIONS. 





THE ANCHORAGE OF BUILDINGS. 
[To THE EpIror oF THE SPECTATOR. ] 

Louisville, Ky., on September 15 sustained the largest loss by fire in its his- 
tory, say about $1,200,000, and the most lamentable feature of the affair was 
that five firemen were killed outright, while two more will be crippled for life. 

It certainly does not speak well of our present methods of building construc- 
tion when a structure supposed to be fireproof and provided with watchman, 
time clock and automatic alarm succumbs so quickly, destroying both life and 
property, as did the one in which the fire originated. The side walls were 
corbelled out, but the joists were anchored as usual, so that in falling they 
A standing brick wall is the most effective 
barrier to the spread of flames, and it would be well for underwriters to pay 
some attention to the methods of anchoring. Any mode of anchorage which 
has any tendency to pull the side walls along during a fire should be con- 
demned, by a substantial difference in rates, in favor of such methods as free 
the anchorage and leave the wails standing. Underwriters have been over- 
rating these secondary ‘‘loss preventives” and have overlooked the primary 
one, namely, the method of holding the structure together. 

In this loss six adjacent risks were absolutely destroyed because the anchor- 
age was such as to throw down all the side walls. Those who are posted in 
regard to the methods employed by our modern architects are aware that the 


forced the wall to buckle and fall. 


side walls are anchored securely to the joists while the front and rear walls are 
not, and at this fire every front wall remained standing during the entire fire. 
The firemen are now agitating this subject, and at the recent convention of 
the National Association of Fire Engineers a most instructive paper, dealing 
exhaustively with it, was read by Henry A. Goetz of New Albany, Ind. 
Would it not pay the underwriters to look into it too? PF. Wee. 
New York, September 30. 





THE COINSURANCE CLAUSE AS A REFORM MEASURE, 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE SPECTATOR.] 


Mr. Hawley’s coinsurance articles contributed to your paper leave little op- 


I have always believed that the coinsurance clause 
where used adjusts equitably the relations of the parties to the insurance con- 


portunity for aftermath. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Mr. Pipes replied that he had written to the agents for the 
numbers of the $1000 bonds deposited, upon receipt of which an examination 
revealed that eight of them had been used and replaced with others of the 
So far as known in the State Treasurer's office none of 
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tract, and that its non-use is violative of the foundation principles of under. 
writing. 

The bane of the business is under insurance. 
pectation of salvage. That expectation arises from the supposition that the 
assured has reasonably full insurance. If the supposition proves to be untrue, 
the foundation is knocked from under the rate. 
makes the theory reliable—the supposition a fact. The public, ungraciously 
referred to by the late Mr. Vanderbilt, is yearly becoming better acquainted 
with the question of salvage, and many merchants and manufacturers can dis. 
count an underwriter in guessing how large a percentage of their values a fire 
will leave intact, and they insure to the dead line and no more. This out. 
wits the underwriter, whose rate was not intended to bear that strain, and 
many a good man once in our profession has lost his footing and dropped out 
because he has not been guarded on this point. 

One principle, however, intervenes to save underwriters somewhat from 
the otherwise inevitable consequences of their own unwisdom, and that is 
the average of the practices of propertyowners. 


Rates are based on the ex. 


The coinsurance clause 


Some men are fully insured; 
others, through carelessness or parsimony, are insufficiently protected. These 
classes together make an average to which insurance rates are roughly ad- 
justed. Thus the fully insured man pays a rate which is loaded by the delin- 
quencies of the man who insures too sparingly. 
which condemns our present slovenly system. Strange as it may scem, there 
any many underwriters who love the system as it now stands, probably for the 
same reason that mothers love children all the more tenderly for their warts 
and deformities. 


This works an_ injustice 


The writer used to urge the general adoption of the coinsurance clause, but 
was generally met with a ‘‘but you can’t do it, you know.”” Why ‘‘you 
can’t do it” is one of the things which no fellow can find out. It is doubtful 
if the desirable reform will ever come until the insurance interest has been 
well footed along the road of experience by a@ fosteriori arguments of consid- 
erable force. THOMAS S. CHARD. 

CHICAGO, September 21. 


—_——_~. 





[To THE Epiror oF THE SPECTATOR. ] 

The benefits that might accrue to underwriting by the more general use of 
the coinsurance clause seem quite clear, but the possibility of attaining that 
most agreeable condition of things does not seem so clear. 

HARTFORD, September 24. D. W. C. SKILTON. 


[To THE EpiTor oF THE SPECTATOR. ] 

Would Mr. Hawley apply the eighty per cent or full coinsurance to all 
risks and make the same proportionate reduction in rate? Doves he consider 
it as advantageous when attached to frame steam woodworkers in the country 
as to brick mercantile buildings under protection ? 
tween protected and unprotected risks ? 
having valued policy laws ? 

TORONTO, September 28. 


Would he discriminate be- 
What rule would he apply in States 
In other words, would he make an ironclad rule? 
Day. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The American Faculty of Actuaries. 

THE questions given below were prepared by the American Faculty of 
Actuaries of Philadelphia, to be submitted in the examination of applicants 
for admission as fellows of the faculty, and are not intended for 
Any skilled actuary may become a fellow of the faculty and have the honorary 
degree of doctor of actuarial science conferred upon him without entering as 
a student, provided he can pass a satisfactory examination on the following 
and kindred subjects : 


students. 


QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION OF FELLOWS. 


1. Life Assurance Bookkeeping.—(a.) Give description of system you adopt 
to afford ready information as to the financial transactions of the office, with 
every individual with whom it does business, where the business transactions 
are continuous and settlements periodical, whether as agent, policyholder of 
otherwise. ; 

(4.) Give system for recording fully the intromissions of the officials with 
the funds of the office, for detecting depreciation, preventing peculation and 
for constant inspection and review of securities. ' 

(c.) Give method of classifying the various transactions of the office, 80 3 
to render it most convenient to make a report at the end of the year to the 
insurance department according to blanks adopted. 
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(d.) Give method of recording policy data by which the office will, at the 
end of each year, be enabled to compare the actual with the expected loss by 
summation only. 

2. Give method of observing the mortality experience of the company with 
relation to geographical distribution of diseases, sex, etc., and of constructing 
mortality tables, including graduation and adjustment. 

3. Give rule and examples for calculating contingent annuities and annui- 
ties certain and the present values thereof. 

4. How are commutation columns constructed, how employed, and give 
formula for verifying same. 

5. Give method for calculating the expectancy of life. 

6. Given a table of the expectation of life at each age, how would you ob- 
tain the corresponding mortality table, and what means would you employ for 
testing the correctness of the work ? ; 

7. A company dividing its business into four classes with a view,to appro- 
priating the profits of each class exclusively to the policyholders therein, state 
the form of cash book that should be used. 

8, Show different methods of constructing single, limited and annual pre- 
miums and of valuing policies. 

. How would you proceed to investigate the solvency of a life office, and 
if found insolvent how would you treat the assets, consisting of premium notes 
and loans on policies within their surrender values ? 

10. What table of mortality would you use if you were called on to calcu- 
late for an ordinary life office a set cf tables of single premiums ? 

11. What are the chief points to be considered in constructing a formula 
for distributing the policyholders’ share of profits of a life office ? 

12. State concisely the law prescribing the circumstances under which one 
person may insure the life of another. How is the insurable interest of a 
creditor in the life of a debtor effected by a repayment of a debt ? 

What inquiries should an office make in the case of one person insuring the 
life of another ? 

13. On what general principles would you frame a scheme of surrender 
values of ordinary policies in a mutual company ? 

14. If the directors of a life office ask the actuary to report as to the character, 
protitableness and progress of the business of the various branches of the 
office, what points should be considered in his report ? ? 

15. How would you proceed to verify the columns of a printed table repre- 
senting the present values and amounts of sums and annuities certain? 

16. Define ‘‘ rate of mortality,” ‘‘force of mortality,” ‘‘ central death 
rate,” and give expressions showing approximately the relations between these 
three functions. 

17. State clearly the meaning of the term ‘‘ force of discount,” and obtain 
a formula exhibiting its relation to the effective rate of interest. 

18. Describe the method of determining from the registers of a life office 
the relative numbers of living and dying at each year of age. 

19. Explain the distinction between a warranty and a representation. 

20. It is common to regard the expectation of a life as aterm certain from 
which to calculate monetary values of life annuities. Discuss the error of 
this idea. 

21. Givea brief account of the Hm and Hm (5s) tables, and state what you 
know about the construction and use of Mr. Sprague’s select mortality tables. 

22, Show how to construct, by a continuous process, a table of the values 
of temporary annuities for all durations for present age x, and describe a 
method of ve ification by means of commutation columns. 

23. Describe by the use of formulas the different methods adopted or pro- 
posed of dealing with the ‘‘ entered,” ‘‘ discontinued,” and *‘ existing,” in 
ascertaining the ‘‘ exposed to risk” in the construction of a mortality table 
deduced from the experience of a life office. State which you prefer, and 
give your reasons. 

24. What is the nature of the modifications made by Makehan in Gom- 
bertz’s system of graduation of mortality tables, and what are the advantages 
and disadvantages of the system, and what do you consider to be the best test 
of the graduation ? 

25. If asked to value the liabilities of an office which has given its policy- 
holders the option of taking their share of the profits, either in cash or a re- 
versionary addition to the sum assured, or reduction of future premiums, in 
what form would you ask for the particulars of the policy data to be supplied 
to you ? 

26. Define force of mortality, force of lapse and force of interest, and ex- 
plain generally the practical application and use of these terms in life assur- 
ance investigations. 

27. Give method of constructing a table of total decrement, representing 
the deaths and lapses of the office, and state the process of constructing com- 
mutation columns therefrom, 

28. Under what form of policy are premiums based on the total decrement 
and interest justifiable ? 

29. In collecting the mortality experience of a life insurance office, would 
you proceed on the basis of the experience of ‘‘ policy years,” or ‘‘ calendar 
years,” and give the reasons for your preference ? 

30. Sketch a form of schedule showing the information which would be 
required for the tabulation of the mortality, sickness and secession experi- 
ence of a beneficial or friendly society. 

31. Give your opinion of net valuation as a test of solvency. 

32. Give your opinion of loading the net premium with a uniform per cent 
for expenses. 

33. What is your opinion as to the relative amount of profit to be derived 
by an insurance office from whole life and endowment policies ? 

34. Describe the methods for the formation of logarithms and anti- 
logarithms, 

_ 35. In what respect do the ordinary post-mortem assessment plans of life 
insurance conflict with the established laws of mathematics and mortality ? 


se 
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36. What modification is necessary to render the natural premium plan of 
life insurance practicable and feasible? 

37. Give illustrations of the principles of the mathematical theory of prob- 
ability. 

The following is the curriculum or course of study for students, which, of 
course, is subject to changes : 

CURRICULUM. 

1. Vulgar fractions, decimal fractions, logarithms, evolutions, equations, 
simple and quadratic, permutations and combinations. / 

2. Geometrical, arithmetical and harmonic progression, 

3. Simple, compound and effective interest rates and the difference between 
such rates. 

4. The value of force of interest and formulas for approximating same. 

5. Present values, discounts and formulas therefor and force of discount. 

6. Essays on interest, present values, discount and formulas relating 
thereto. 

7. Binomial, theorem and convergency of series. 

8. Annuities certain at simple and compound interest and the present values 
thereof. 

g. Amounts and present values of perpetuities. 

10, Formulas for amounts and present values of annuities. 

11. Deferred annuities. 

12. Connection between annuity values at nominal and effective rates of 
interest, 

13. Continuous annuities—formulas for their amounts and present values, 

14. Annuity payable and interest convertible at periods of different 
duration. 

15. Essays on annuities certain, contingent annuities, the present values 
thereof and formulas relating thereto. 

Lessons in elementary geometry or Euclid. 

Lessons on algebra in general, as used in actuarial calculations. 

Lessons in co-ordinate geometry. 

Differential and integral calculus and exponential series. 

Lessons in analytical trigonometry. 

Finite differences and interpolation. 

Methods of observing the mortality experience of a life office, with 
relation to geographical distribution of diseases, sex, etc. 

23. How original data should be compiled and made available for calcu- 
lation. 

24. Decimal arithmetic and decimal notation. 

25. Gompertz’s hypothesis of the law of mortality. 

26. Lessons on the methods employed in the construction and graduation 
of the several mortality tables. _ 

27. Force of mortality and intensity of life. 

23. Original data will be given to students from which they will be ex- 
pected to construct, graduate and adjust mortality tables, according to the 
most approved method. 

29. Construction of life expectation tables, and method of obtaining there- 
from the corresponding mortality tables. 

30. Assessment and natural premium insurance. 

31. Summation and graphic notation. 

32. How to construct commutation tables, and how to use them —the col- 
umnar method of computing life contingencies, 

33. The calculation of net and gross premiums for different forms of 
policies. 

34. The use of algebraical symbols or notation, 

35. The theory of logarithms. 

36. The element and theory of probabilities. 

37. Amalgamation and its effect. 

38. Climatic influences upon human life. 

39. Law and practice of life insurance ; insurable interest, etc. 

40. The best mode of procedure in the actuarial investigation of offices. 

41. General law of average and law of continuity. 

42. Vital statistics. so far as they relate to life, casualty, fire, marine, 
fidelity and all forms of insurance. 

43. Value of the decrement from causes other than death and maturity in 
determining the cost of insurance. 

44. Methods of distributing surplus. 

45. Methods of determining whether the mortality actually experienced in 
a life office is in accordance with that assumed. 

46. Actuarial consideration of diseased and impaired lives. 

47. The value of medical selection and the monetary effect of secession. 

48. Contingent reversionary interests, endowment insurances, endowment 
annuities or the combining of life insurance and investment. 

49. Valuation of policies with limited premiums and with unlimited pre- 
miums. 

50. The law of sickness and the construction, graduation and adjustment 
of tables of sickness from original data, 

51. Method of constructing premiums for sick benefits and of valuing the 
same. 

52. How to determine the solvency of offices engaged in the several kinds 
of underwriting. 

53. Representations, warranties, expressed and implied, and insurance 
contracts. 

54. Life insurance bookkeeping and auditing. 

Note.—After a student has mastered a subject, as indicated by his an- 
swers to questions submitted, he will be required to write an essay on such 
subject or some phase of the same. Such of the essays as are approved by 
the executive council will be published in the journal of the faculty. 
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Louisiana Suing for License Fees. 
THE State of Louisiana has brought suit against over sixty insurance compa- 
nies doing business there for amounts varying from $300 to $850, claimed to 


be due for licenses. Among the companies sued are: 


The Insurance Company of North America of Philadelphia ; American 
Mutual Accident Association of Nashville, Tenn.; Niagara Fire Insurance 
Company, New York ; Marine Insurance Company (Limited), London ; Ex- 
change Fire Insurance Company, New York ; Lancashire Insurance Company, 
Manchester, Eng.; Dakota Fire and Marine [nsurance Company of Mitchell, 
Dak.; Anglo-Nevada Assurance Corporation of California ; General Marine 
Irsurance Company of Dresden, Saxony; Louisville Underwriters of Louis- 
ville, Ky.; St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Company of St. Paul, Minn.; 
Western Assurance Company of Toronto, Can,; Citizens Insurance Company, 
New York ; Continental Insurance Company of New York; Liberty Insur- 
ance Company, New York; the Providence Washington Insurance Com- 
pany of Providence, R. I.; Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York ; 
United States Mutual Accident Association of New York; Sun Fire Insur- 
ance Company, London ; Farragut Fire Insurance Company of New York ; 
Manhattan Life Insurance Company, New York; Guardian Life and Fire 
Assurance Company of London Eng.; Security Insurance Company of New 
Haven, Conn.; Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Company of New York ; West- 
chester Fire Insurance Company of New York ; Hamburg-Bremen Fire In- 
surance Company of Hamburg ; Imperial Fire Insurance Company of London ; 
Northern Assurance Company of London; Phcenix Insurance Company of 
New York ; Guarantee Company of North America ; London Assurance Cor- 
poration (Limited), of London ; Williamsburg City Fire Insurance Company 
of Brooklyn ; Union Marine Insurance Company (Limited) of Liverpool ; 
Mannheim Insurance Company of Germany ; Union Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia ; Universal Marine Insurance Company (Limited) ; North British 
and Mercantile Insurance Company of London ; Phceenix Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Conn.; Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society of Norwich, Eng.; 
Mutual Union Association of Rochester, N. Y.; New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Boston ; Provident Saving Life Assurance Society of 
New York ; Life Insurance Company of Virginia of Richmond, Va.; Reliance 
Marine Insurance Company (Limited) of Liverpool, Eng.; Manchester Fire 
Insurance Company of Manchester, Eng.; Thames and Mersey Marine Insur- 
ance Company (Limited) of Liverpool, Eng.; Sea Insurance Company of 
Liverpool ; Shreveport Fire Insurance Company of Shreveport, La.; Ameri- 
can Central Insurance Company of St. Louis, Mo. 





Life Assurance in Germany. 
A RECENT issue of The London Times contained an interesting summary of 
a report upon the progress of German life assurance companies during the 
year 1888, which is to be published in annual of National 
Economics and Statistics. According to The Times, ‘‘ the main part of the 
report will be devoted to reviewing the business of the thirty-four Ife insur- 


the German 


The total increase in the number 
of persons insured by all companies during the past yeat was 30,751 persons, the 
aggregate sum insured being in round figures £8,387,200. The gross income, 
which amounted to £14,682,000, was subscribed by 66,298 persons. Of the 
last-mentioned sum £1,784,440 fell to the share of the Life Insurance Bank for 
Germany at Gotha; £1,548,760 to the Germania Company in Stettin; 41,271,660 
to the Life Insurance Company at Leipsic ; £1,081,510 to the Life Insurance 
and Savings Bank at Stuttgard, and £1,006,890 to the General Providence 
Institution at Carlsruhe. 
lized, therefore, not less than £6,693,260, or about 45% per cent of the 
total business of the thirty-four companies. 


ance companies established in Germany. 


The five large undertakings just named monopo- 


At the close of the year 816,330 
insured persons stood on the books of the combined companies for a total in- 
surance of £165,130,500. ‘The first place in this immense sum is taken by 
the Gotha, with £27,523, 700. 
416,877,000, which is tollowed by the Stuttgard Life Insurance and Savings 
Bank with £14,049,000, and the General Providence Association at Carlsruhe 
with £11,259,000. The policies paid during 1888 on 
policyholders amounted to £2,387,000. 


wide field is still open in Germany tosound foreign insurance companies, and 


The next in importance is the Germania, with 


account of deceased 


These weighty figures show that a 


that a perusal of the expected report will be of interest to their directors.” 





Actuarial Society of Edinburgh. 


THE last two papers of the transactions of the Actuarial Society of Edinburgh 
are of more than usual interest, and the society is performing a very useful 
function in publishing them. 

The ‘‘ Statistics as to Mortality Experience among Assured Lives Engaged 
in the Liquor Traffic” is given as No. 8 of Vol 2. Itis from the pen of 
Gordon Douglas, and was read before the society on March 8 1888. It has 
already been referred to in our columns, but we may usefully call attention to 
it again, more especially as now we have it in complete form, along with all 
the tables which go so far to make it interesting. The data upon which Mr. 
Douglas has based his investigation are supplied from the experience of the 
Life Association of Scotland, and embrace no less than 862 lives who passed 
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through 8456 years of life. Of these 215 died, so tat the facts are sufficient 
from which to draw very trustworthy deductions. Mr. Douglas’ investigation 
may be divided into two portions, viz., that relating to inn-keepers and that 
to publicans. No doubt it is difficult in aJl cases to draw the exact line, by 
probably the occupations are sufficiently distinct, in the main, to make the 
separation into the two classes tolerably accurate. An attempt has been made 
to analyze the experience for the three nationalities, English, Scotch and 
Irish, but when we come to these small sub-divisions the numbers are inguf. 
ficient to give altogether trustworthy results. It is, however, worth noticing 
that among the publicans the Scotch show by far the heaviest mortality, and 
possibly this may arise from the fact of spirits being more generally drunk in 
Scotland, while beeris more common in England. Mr. Douglas has been at 
the pains of constructing actual mortality tables for each class of risk, and de. 
ducting therefrom the corresponding premiums ; and he finds that, both as 
regards the publicans and the inn-keepers, the extra premiums to be charged 
throughout life increase with the age at entry. As this is not practically very 
convenient, Mr. Douglas has proceeded further and has ascertained what js 
the average extra premium for all ages at entry. He finds that for inn-keep. 
ers it may be placed at t1s. 6d. and for publicans at 15s. 4d., these being the 
net rates without any loading. It need hardly be said that this average rate 
is scarcely sufficient, because it does not pay companies to take business at 
less than remunerative rates in some cases in the hope of making up the de- 
ficiency by charging more in others. On the whole it would appear that the 
usual charge of 20s. per cent is not excessive, and that companies cannot 
afford to accept much less. We know as a fact that some compat ies actually 
make no extra charge, and that the tendency at the present day is to reduce 
extra premiums as far as possible. Nevertheless, every actuary should care. 
fully study the figures of Mr. Douglas; and these, which confirm in a re. 
markable manner previous investigations, do not countenance the acceptance 
of lives engaged in the liquor traffic without very substantial additions. 

The ‘* Mortality among assured lives, viewed in relation to the sums at 
risk,” is given as Number g of Vol. 2, and was read by Geo. C. Stenhouse 
before the society on April 4, 1889. Again we are indebted to the public 
spirit of a great Scottish company for most valuable statistics, the investi- 
gations by Mr. Stenhouse being based upon the mortality experience of the 
Scottish Widows’ Fund. Mr, Stenhouse has spared no pains to make his paper 
complete, and the amount of labor bestowed upon it must have been enormous, 
He divided the business of the Widows’ Fund into three classes, viz., those 
whose policies were for less than £500; those who assured for between £500 
and 43000; and the large cases of £3000 and upwards. We need not trace 
the whole of the investigation ; but it will suffice to say that after showing 
completely how his result is arrived at, the author comes to the conclusion 
that the lives assured for the largest amounts are apparently the best class of 
lives, while those assured for the smallest sums are the worst—or to put it in 
another way, the larger the amount of risk the better the rate of mortality. 

There is one little point which is not touched by Mr. Stenhouse, viz , how 
the cases were treated of those who, while commencing an assurance for a 
comparatively small sum, have by a subsequent policy passed from one to 
another of the classes of Mr. Stenhouse. It is very frequently the case thata 
man assures for say £300 to begin with, and in a year or two effects a policy 
for perhaps £300 more. Evidently, during the earlier years, such a life 
should appear in the first class, while later on he should pass on to the inter- 
mediate class. It is nowhere explained how these cases are treated. Mr. 
Stenhouse has used as his standard the Hm Mortality Table, and he has given 
the experience of the Scottish Widows’ Fund in percentages as compared with 
that standard. This plan serves very well when the cases are taken year by 
year, bnt it is confusing, as the mind can scarcely grasp the general principles 
when covered by these minute details. The system of percentages, however, 
is unsatisfactory when wide groupings are resorted to, and this is shown by 
one remark of Mr. Stenhouse’s in accounting for an anomaly, viz., that the 
large proportion of deaths in the third class fell where the mortality is heavy 
on account of the lives being advanced in age, and that this explains the rate 
being highest amongst the largest risks when all are grouped toge:her. To 
remedy this defect it would have been a great advantage had Mr. Stenhouse 
compared the expected with the actual deaths, instead of confining himself to 
percentages. By the former means the source of error which we have pointed 
out would have been removed. 

The managers of life assurance companies, especially in London, must not 
run away with the notion that because the Scottish Widows’ Fund has ex- 
perienced a lighter mortality among the large cases than among the smaller 
ones, therefore the law will hold universally. The Scottish Widows’ Fund 
gets probably more than its share of the best class of policies, viz., those on 
the lives of persons seeking to make pr vision for their families. Other offices 
who deal in large risks principally, secure proposals on the lives of persons 
who are mortgaging their expectations. And we think that an investigation 
would show that so far from these large policies experiencing a light rate of 
mortality the reverse is the case. We do not mean to say that such business 
is unprofitable because, as a rule, an attempt is made to fit the rate to the 
risk ; but we merely utter a word of caution lest anyone should be misled by 
Mr. Stenhouse’s conclusion.— ost Magazine. 








Against Execution by Electricity. 
Tue following preamble and resolutions in favor of repealing the law requit- 
ing the execution of criminals by electricity, were adopted by the National 
Electric Light Association in convention at Niagara Falls recently : 
WuereAs, The law requiring the execution of criminals by electricity, 


enacted by the General Assembly of the State of New York, was enact 
under a misrepresentation of the philanthropic importance or value ; and, 











THE 


WHEREAS, The National Electric Light Association regards such a law as 
an unnecessary degradation of the most useful natural agent that science has 
ever rendered available for the service of man ; be it 

Resolved, t. That the National Electric Light Association do hereby re- 
spectfully petition the General Assembly of the State of New York to repeal 
said law at its next session. 

2. That in view of the doubtful expediency of said law and the petition for 
its repeal, the Governor of the State of New York be requested to commute 
the sentence of all criminals condemned to be executed by electricity to im- 
prisonment for life until the said law is repealed. 

3. That a copy of this resolution be forwarded at once by the secretary 
of the association to the Governor of the State of New York, or other proper 
officers, and that the chairman oj the committee on State and municipal legis- 
lation supply a copy to each member of the assembly of the State of New 
York at its next session, together with copies of such papers that the com- 
mittee may have at its disposal urging the repeal of said law. 


Oct. 37, 1889.) 





The Alleged Spontaneous Combustion of the Human Body. 


WHEN ‘‘ Bleak House ” appeared in 1853 novel readers were treated to a new 
sensation in the way of a death scene, when Krook was taken off the stage by 
spontaneous combustion, ‘‘ of all the deaths that can be died.” The public 
shuddered and medical readers smiled. The subject was then to most physi- 
cians, as it is now, well inside the border of medical mythology. Medico- 
legal authorities naturally reacted from the often manifestly unreliable cases 
which were at first reported, and with some leading medical journals discred- 
ited the whole thing. The Lancet in 1875 spoke of ‘the few apocryphal 
cases of it,” and The Medical Times and Gazette in 1863 editorially classed 
all the reported cases somewhat contemptuously under ‘* popular medical 
errors.” The writer put into the same category of humbugs with it such sub- 
jects as prenatal maternal impressions on the foetus, ‘‘ vegetarianism and tee- 
totalism.” 

Within the past year or two several cases have been put on record, which, 
with the list previously accumulated, serve to establish pretty clearly the fact 
of an occasional abnormally increased combustibility of the human body, 
which, it should be observed, does not necessarily imply ignitability or true 
spontaneous combustion. 

For instance, Dr. Booth’s case, which is reported with a photograph of the 
nearly consumed remains,* is of a pensioner, aged sixty-five, of very intem- 
perate habits, who climbed into a hayloft while drunk, atg P.M. Neighbors 
saw by a skylight a light struck, which after a while was put out. At 8 
the next morning the body, with all its soft parts consumed, was seen lying 
over a hole in the floor which had nearly burned through, but had one or two 
joists that kept the body from falling through. The chance of the application 
of fireto the man’s clothes is here distinctly stated ; and the combustion, 
remarkable as it was, is not shown to have been spontaneous. 

Again Middlekamp} reported a similar case of nearly complete combustion, 
where the victim, a man of sixty-six and a drunkard of twenty years’ stand- 
ing, fired a gun at his own breast, with aramrod. Here the heat was so 
intense as to melt the ramrod and a metal buckle. The body was consumed 
entirely, except the lower part of the legs, the head and the arms. 

In The Therapeutic Gazette of the current year, two more such instances are 
reported. Of these, Dr. Clendenin’st was an old Irish woman, addicted 
to the excessive use of whiskey, of which she had drunk a quart the day she 
died. She had always been the last of the household to go to bed, and so 
always extinguished the tallow candle (their sole means of illumination). 
There was also a fire in the kitchen stove. The inner walls of the house were 
covered with greasy soot, and the two old men who were the only other occu- 
pants were both asphyxiated. A hole was found burned through the kitchen 
floor, about two and one-half by three feet square. Upon examining the 
opening in the floor, a mass of cinders was discovered on the ground beneath. 

pon removing them the skull, the cervical and half the dorsal vertebrze 
were found reduced very nearly to a cinder, also about six inches of the right 
femur, together with part of the ilium in the same state as the vertebra. The 
feet were found in the shoes ; the left foot was reduced to a cinder, the shoe 
being partially calcined ; the other foot and shoe were reduced to a complete 
cinder, On removing, the entire remains of a woman, who a few hours pre- 
vious had weighed 160 pounds, were placed in a box that would hold less than 
one bushel. The entire remains weighed twelve pounds. The pine joint 
against which the remaining cinders lay were slightly charred, but not burn- 
ing when found. 

‘To burn the human body, under ordinary circumstances, is not an easy 
thing. The great heat secured in crematories, and the length of time even 
then requisite to incinerate the body, illustrate this fact. It has been shown 
that the body is three-quarters water, and a great deal of combustible mate- 
rial is a necessary adjunct to the successful reduction of so non-inflammable a 
substance. What, then, is it that occasionally imparts to it se abnormal a 
Susceptibility to lame? Here theories are at fault. We may safely say that 
itis not, as has been claimed by some, alcohol deposited in the tissues. For 
Liebig found that flesh saturated in that liquid would burn only uncil the 
alcohol was consumed. The hydrogen theory is also fanciful ; and the best 
explanation, namely, an abundant deposit of fat in the cells of the body 
in such cases, fails to account for the fact that not all fat people are sub- 
ject to this fate, but that it is only the fat, elderly alcoholic subjects that 
have been shown to manifest abnormal combustibility. Possibly the alco- 
SS - 

. British Medical Journal, vol. i, 1888, p. 841. 

Thera uis Medical and Surgical Journal, October, 1885. 

peutic Gazette, June 15, 1889. 
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hol in such cases has the double effect of laying up fat and stupefying the 
subject so that he is unable to save himself when he does take fire. 

One of the best recent monographs on this subject is that of Dr. F. Ogsten, § 
which details a case of his own—again, be it observed, one where the spon- 
taneous element was wanting, or was not proved. A woman, fat, intemper- 
ate, was in front of smoldering ashes in a grate, and was almost wholly con- 
sumed, with little burning of the surrounding objects, and with nothing 
specially inflammable about her. Ogsten seems to have had some doubt on 
this subject, seven years later, in referring to the same case, | when he says 
the question is still sab judice ; but he admits that one cannot explain the 
facts in this case without assuming that the body was in a condition unusually 
favorable for and predisposed to the feeding at its own fire, 

In the monograph referred to, Ogsten collected the opinions of the thirty- 
five authors who treated of this subject, and he thus classified them: Five 
were quite skeptical on the whole subject ; three believed in increased com- 
bustibility only, and twenty-seven believed in spontaneous ignitability as 
well. 

The necessarily isolated condition of all persons who perish in this way, 
and the commonness of fires and lights, or of the means of producing them in 
all places, would make it extremely difficult to establish the fact of spontane- 
ous ignitability, even did it exist. Certainly such proof has not yet been 
given us. ‘The other point, that of increased combustibility, seems to have 
received considerable confirmation.— Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 








MERE MENTION. 


—The Springfield Fire and Marine will enter Virginia. 

—A convention of Canadian fire underwriters was held at Montreal last 
week, 

—Assurance is desirable for the rich ; it is essential for the poor.—Zguit- 
able 

—The Mutual Underwriters Association of the Northwest was formed re- 
cently at Chicago, 


record, 


—A dividend in liquidation of eighty per cent has been declared by the 
Howard Insurance Company. 

—Joseph Tillinghast of the insurance firm of Tillinghast & Allen of New 
Bedford, Mass., died last week. 

—The death is announced of Col. Wm. Herring, superintendent of agents 
of the Imperial Life of Detroit. 

—The State Senate of Georgia has passed the bill incorporating the Geor- 
gia Commercial Insurance Company. 


—The Pacific coast risks of the Union of New Zealand have been reinsured 
in the California Insurance Company. 

—Naugatuck, Conn., has new water-works and has been rerated, as will 
be Danielsonville, Conn., for the same reason, 

—An endeavor will be made to establish a salvage corps at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and it is thought that the scheme will now go through. 

—Malden, Mass., has decided in future to carry its own insurance on its 
public buildings, creating a sinking fund for possible losses. 


—The new building of the Lancashire at No. 25 Pine street, is to be 118 
feet high and twenty-four feet front, and will cost $100,000, 


—Thomas B. Bell, general manager of the Lion Fire of London, arrived 
from England last week, and has run over to the Pacific coast. 


—According to the Labor Commissioner of California, there failed in that 
State during the past two years twenty-two assessment societies. 

—We are indebted to The Weekly Underwriter for a bound copy of its 
fortieth volume, comprising the issues from January to July, 1889. 

—There are rumors that the Pacific Union will break, owing to the con 
troversy going on over the admission of Mr. Armstrong's companies, 

—The local board at Elmira, N. Y., has suspended rates on dwelling house 
property, owing to a cut made by the agents of the Buffalo German and Eagle 
Fire. 

—At the recent meeting at Chicago of the Western Mutual Underwriters 
Association C, A. Spencer of the Minneapolis Mutual was elected president ; 





§ British Foreign [eg Review, vol. xlv, p. 179. 
| Medical Times and Gazette, vol. i, 1877, p. 27. 
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E. W. Arndt of the Millers Mutual of Wisconsin, vice-president, and W. B. 
Ferguson of the Mississippi Valley of Rock Island, secretary and treasurer. 

insurance 
Folsome, Manager Masonic Mutual Life Association, 


—THE SPECTATOR is generally full of good solid reading on 
questions.— IV. D. 
Cleveland. 


—The local Board of Underwriters of Hannibal, Mo., talk of forming a 
salvage corps, and recently inspected the St. Louis system to inform them- 
selves of its workings. 

—Suit has been brought against R. A. Slater of St. Louis by the assignee 
of the Council Bluffs Insurance Corapany for return commissions on policies 
canceled by the assured, direct. 

—Marion Manola, the well-known singer of light opera, has set an example 
of prudence and foresight to the profession by taking out policies for $10,000 
on her life in favor of her young daughter. 

—The charter of the Liverpool and London and Globe is to be extended to 
include insurance of property against storm, tornado, accident, theft or seiz- 
ure, as well as that of persons against injury or loss of life by accident. 

—The Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, capital $100,000, has been 
formed at Indianapolis, Ind. C. L, Cutter is president and F. E. Perry, 
president of the Ohio Millers Mutual, is secretary and treasurer. J. W. Hahn 
is the general agent. 

—Receiver Kellogg of the retiring Homeeopathic Mutual Life of New York 
reports the total claims filed to date to be $91,143, these forming about eighty- 
five per cent of the preferred claims of the policyholders. 
claims will be about $90,000. The company’s deposit at Albany amounts to 
$104,270, so that the policyholders will lose comparatively little. 


The miscellaneous 


—E. J. Cleveland, a broker of Chicago, has recently issued a circular 
offering lower rates in non-board, and possibly meaning underground com- 
panies, than can be obtained in board companies. The quality of the goods 
offered is as important as the price, and doubtless intelligent propertyowners 
will think accordingly when reading Broker Cleveland's circular. 

—The Hopedale sprinkler head, controlled by Draper & Son of Hopedale, 
Mass., which had been recommended to the factory mutuals by Mr. Atkinson 
for approval, was recently subjected by U. C. Crosby to further tests. The 
result was that such defects were developed that Draper & Son have with- 
drawn their appliances from consideration by the conference of associated fac- 
tory mutuals, 

—At the recent meeting of the Association of Fire Underwriters of Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Nebraska resolutions were adopted, recommending that 
Kansas City put in an electric fire alarm system and give up relying upon the 
direct pressure part of the water supply system for fire service, substituting 
steam fire engines, and that rates be maintained until the fire protective 
system is improved. 

—A complimentary dinner was given at the Union Club, New York, on 
Wednesday evening of last week to Henry H. Hall, late United States man- 
ager of the Northern and now of the firm of Hall & Henshaw, by a large 
Man- 
The occasion 


number of his friends, the managers of the various foreign companies. 
ager Eaton of the Liverpool and London and Globe presided. 
was a most enjoyable one. 


—The report of the Boston Fire Commissioners shows the fire losses for the 
year ending April 30 to have been $1,078,333. There were 962 alarms. The 
commissioners recommend that all the companies in South Boston, East 
Boston, Charlestown and, perhaps, Roxbury shall be made permanent as soon 
as possible. The need of a fireproof building for the fire alarm department 
is again urgently set forth. 

—We note that The Guardian for September 16 contains one editorial and 
one communication and the remainder of the paper is occupied by matter 
copied verbatim from THE SPECTATOR. It makes an excellent number for 
the readers of The Guardian, but we object to that paper reprinting our 
report of the proceedings of the Nations] Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners without giving credit therefor. 

—Levi G. Goodale has resigned the secretaryship of the Equitable Acci- 
dent Insurance Company of Cincinnati, and has been succeeded by H. N. 
Reno, who has been connected with the company from its inception. 
a son of Captain Reno, the former president. 


He is 
Mr. Reno has had the benefit 
of field work experience, and doubtless will make a good secretary. It is 
hoped for the interest of the company that there will be no necessity for fur- 
ther changes in its management, 


—At the twelfth annual meeting of the Association of Fire Underwriters of 
Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska last week, officers were elected as follows: 
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R. L. Reynolds of Omaha, president ; J. W. Maginn of St. Louis, vice-pres- 
ident ; H. C. Stuart of Des Moines, secretary and treasurer ; executive com. 
mittee, Theodore Gardner, Lawrence, Kan.; H. L. Millard, Sterling, Kan,; 
C. W. Fort, Topeka, Kan.; J. M Richards, Omaha, Neb.; C. F. 
Omaha, Neb.; N. S. Harding, Nebraska City, Neb.; Thomas V. 
Carthage, Mo.; A. E. Pinkney, Kansas City, Mo.; W. 
Mo. 


Bernard, 

Tuttle, 
I. Dallas, St. Joseph, 
Next year’s meeting will be held at Excelsior Springs. 

—The Commercial Mutual Accident Company of Philadelphia has moved 
into commodious and delightful offices in the new Girard building. The 
Provident Mutual Accident Company is the latest candidate for pub. 
lic favor in the Quaker City, The officers are: Benjamin F. Hughes, presi- 
dent ; George W. Hancock, vice-president ; Thomas J. Hunt, treasurer: 
Marshall D. Swisher, secretary ; Dr. James M. Anders, medical director, 
The Philadelphia Mutual Accident Association, of which Alexander Me. 
Knight recently became manager, and the Pennsylvania Mutual Accident 


Society, complete the list of accident companies located in Philade]phia. 
—A correspondent writes about the new Mercantile Fire Insurance Com. 
pany, organizing at Kansas City: *‘ During my recent visit to the city I 
called at the office of Charles E. Hasbrook, secretary of the new Mercantile 
This gentleman was formerly in the service of the Interior Depart. 
ment of the United States, but has left that position, and now has offices in 


Fire. 
the water-works building. Mr. Hasbrook was out of town when I called, 
but I ascertained that $125,000 of the proposed $1,000,000 capital stock has 
thus far been subscribed, and from the very recent losses sustained by the 
other company located in this city, the prospects for the speedy completion of 
the organization of the Mercantile do not look very bright.” 


—The Manhattan Mutual Fire Insurance Company of New York, having 
home offices at Goshen and a correspondence office at 111 Broadway, has 
elected Charles H. Spencer president, to succeed John F. Zebley, and J. W. 
Fitzgerald, secretary,:to succeed F. B, Gilbert. 
reputation in fire underwriting as secretary of two Minneapolis companies, 
the Minneapolis Mutual and the Security Mutual. Mr. Fitzgerald, who 
comes from Little Falls, N. Y., is special agent in the West for the Minne- 
apolis Mutual. 


Mr. Spencer has gained a 


The Manhattan Mutual was chartered as the Orange County 
Mutual in 1837, and authorized to do business under the present name on 


December 1, 1888. George B. De Lamater is vice-president and manager. 


—The United Firemens Insurance Company of Philadelphia, officered by 
J. L. Caven, president, and Robert B. Beath, secretary, is at present doing 
business in the following States besides Pennsylvania: New York, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, Ohio, Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Maine, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Indiana, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Wisconsin, Nebraska and Kentucky. The company does business 
Since the 
present management took charge, early in the eighties, the company has 
steadily progressed under the plan of dealing with the agents directly from 
headquarters, with the assistance of specials. 
retary, visits the agencies occasionally, and will start this week on such a trip. 
The United Firemens, like several other companies, has had a light loss 
experience this year. 


only at important points amply protected by fire departments. 


Colonel Beath, the cordial sec- 





AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 

—J. P. Riley, agent at Denver for the Scania of Sweden. 

—R. E. Cochrane, agent for the Mutual Fire, at Charlotte, N. C. 

—R. A. Waller & Co., agents at Chicago for the Hekla of Madison. 

—H. A. Sherwood, general agent at Chicago of the Mutual Life of Kentucky. 

—George B. Underwood, agent for the Union Mutual Accident Association, at 
New Orleans. 

- Hadley, Channell & Hadley of Malone, N. Y., State agents for the Connecti- 
cut General Life. 

—Beilstein & Morris of Louisville, Ky., general State agents for the Stale 
Investment of San Francisco. 

—Armstrong, Hubbell & Pulis, managers for the Pacific Coast of the American 
Steam Boiler Insurance Company. 

—E. W.S. Van Slyke, general agent for the Pacific Coast of the Fire Associa- 
tion and Mutual Fire of New York. 

—Robert Hampson of Montreal, general agent for Canada for the fire branch of 
the Insurance Company of North America. 

—Wm E. Smith & Co. of Chicago, managers of the Western department of the 
Prudential companies of New York and Boston. 

—Watson & Way, agents at New York for the Sun of California, succeeding 
Driggs & Way, dissolved by the death of Mr. Driggs. 
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Figency Wants. 


Prominent Agents and Brokers. 








ANTED.—TWO EXPERIENCED WORKERS OR 
Organizers to take the 
STATE OF NEBRASKA 
For a leading Lire AssuRANCE CompaANy. Communications confidential. 
Address 
** E,” care THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 
161 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 





The Canada Life Assurance Com- 
pany being about to establish a 
Branch in the State of Michigan, 
applications for its management 
from gentlemen of undoubted 
character and experience, capable 
of making the Branch a success, 
may be addressed to 


The President, 
Canada Life Assurance Company, 


HAMILTON, CAN. 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 





The attention ef general agents who wish exclusive control of territory, 
contract direct with the Home Office, and fuil compensation, so as to be en- 
abled to build up a permanent income, is called to the Home Life Insurance 
Company of New York. 

Any of the following fields can now be obtained by the right men: 
Northern Ohio, Northern Indiana, South Half of TIilinots, Eastern and 
Middle Tennessee ; States of Iowa, Dakota, Washington. and Territories of 
Wyoming, Utah and Idaho, 


Applications for above should be addressed to 


EDGAR H. KELLOGG, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF AGENCIES, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








ACCIDENT INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST 


ACTIVE AND RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 


——BY THE—— 


Provident Fund Society 





EHM & VAN DEINSE, INSURANCE AGENTS 


and Brokers, Indianapolis, Ind. Insurance effected in any part of the United 
States. Correspondence solicited. Applications for the German Insurance and Savings 
Institution of Quincy, IIl., should be referred to this office. 


E. LOWE, FIRE INSURANCE AGENCY, 
e Nos. 31 and 33 Pine Street, New York. Special facilities for placing large lines, 
Equitable rates. Reliable companies. 








CHARLES TREDICK. ESTABLISHED 1860. W. C. Benner. 
HARLES TREDICK & CO., INSURANCE AGENTS 


and Brokers, 339 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Special attention given to 
placing Surplus lines 


OHN I. COVINGTON, INSURANCE BROKER. 
45 BROADWAY, - - - - - += NEW YORK, 





Georce H. Leonarp. Horace Moopy 


LEONARD & MOODY, 


INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


15 Cortlandt St., and 5 Cotton Exchange Building, N. Y. City ; Radford Building, Yonkers, 
N.Y. Members of the Metropolitan Board of Fire Insurance Brokers and Marine Board 
Brokers, New York. Agents at Yonkers, N. Y., Alliance Ins. Ass’n, N. Y.; Queen and 
Imperial Insurance Cos., London, Eng.; Rochester German Fire Ins, Co., N. Y ; Travelers 
Life and Accident Ins. Co., Hartford, Conn. Correspondence solicited from first-class 
companies writing surplus lines. Telephone Call, New 334. 


W. L. Sonpuerm, Galveston. I. Remnarpt, Dallas, 
SONDHEIM & REINHARDT, 
GENERAL STATE AGENTS OF 
HE MANHATTAN LIFE INS. CO.OF NEW YORK 
FOR TEXAS. 
GENERAL OFFICES AT DALLAS AND GALVESTON, 
Energetic agents and solicitors wanted for this old and reliable Company. For plans or 


information apply to SONDHEIM & REINHARDT, Dallas or Galveston, Tex. 


EORGE H. BINNEY, 
Insurance Agent and Broker, 
65 KILBY STREET, Leese te! le 





BOSTON, 





New England Manager and Local Agent for Leading Fire and Marine In- 


surance Companies. e 





ELSON & RAINE, GENERAL INSURANCE 

Agents, Successors to G. D,. Raine, Memphis, Tenn., representing North British 

and Mercantile and American companies, including T State compani Surplus 
lines placed. Correspondence solicited. 








E. C. ANDERSON. . Geo. A. STANTON. 


NDERSON & STANTON, GENERAL INSURANCE 


Agents, 157 Broadway, N. Y. Correspondence solicited from responsible Agents. 








Prominent Hgencies at Chicago. 


DOLPH LOEB & SON, INSURANCE AGENCY, 

170 La Salle St., Chicago. Royal Insurance Co., of Liverpool; Rochester German 

Insurance Co., of Rochester, N. Y.; Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Co., of New York ; 
Peoples Insurance Co., of New York ; German Fire Insurance Co., of Pittsburgh. 





A. D. 1848. 
HIO FARMERS INSURANCE CO. OF LE ROY, 
Ohio. E. M. CONDIT, General Agent, 208 La Salle St., Chicago, 





FIRE UNDERWRITER, 


CHICAGO, 








Liberal terms to the right men. Plain and equitable contract with members, 
Presenting all the best features of accident insurance. Address 
A. N. LOCKWOOD, President, 
280 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


220 La Salle Street, - ° ° . ‘ 








Esrasuisnep A. D. 186s. 


A. LOWELL & CO., INSURANCE. 
Room sc, 1§9 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill 
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W. GLover, 


scy. BOYLSTON OF BOSTON, 


CAPITAL, $557,200.00. 


J. W. Batcr. 
Pres’t. 


ASSETS, $909,878.00. 
EDWIN C. LEWIS, - - GENERAL AGENT. 


No, 161 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 





Wm. C. Mac. Cuas. A. VAIL. 


AGILL, EASTMAN & CO., 
INSURANCE AGENCY, 


FRANK L, EASTMAN. 


Telephone Ne. 1978. S. W. Cor, La Salle and Madison Streets, Chicago. 


—_— & WM. A. GOODMAN, 


Insurance Agents, 





142 AND 144 LA SALLE STREFT, 


CHICAGO, - - - - - - - ILL. 





E. W. Lyman. 
W. LYMAN & CoO., 


« Chicego. 


Cuarves L. Butss. 


152 LA SALLE STREET, 


Telephone, 763. 








T. H. Wesster. E. N. Wiey. 


EBSTER & WILEY, SUCCESSORS TO S. M. 


Moore & Co., 168 and 170 La Salle Street. Telephone 1664, “‘Chicago.’’ Orient 
Insurance Co.; Southern California Insurance Co.; Lion Fire ™surance Co.; Providence- 
Washingto [nsurance Co. 


CapitTAL STOCK, $500,000.00. Net Surpus, $418, 358.07. 


MERICAN STEAM BOILER INS. CO. OF N. Y. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 
Rooms 318, 319, 320 and 321 Pheenix Building, Cuicaco, ILL. 


THACHER, VOIGHT & HOLMAN - - i 


Telephone, 1459. 


Managers 





Gro. W. MonTGoMERY. M. L. C, FuNnKHOUSER. 


EO. W. MONTGOMERY & CO., INSURANCE 

Agency, 177 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. Agents for American Ins. Co., Newark; 

Firemens Ins. Co., Newark; Standard Fire Ins, Co., New York; Fidelity and Casualty. 
Co., New York. Fire, Plate Glass, Bonds of Suretyship. Telephone 303. 





Prominent Brokers at Chicago. 








T. MARSHALL & CO., FIRE 


e 33 and 35 Major Block, Nv. 149 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
placing large lines on all classes of insurable property. 


INSURANCE, 


Special facilities for 





RED P. BUELL & CO., GENERAL INSURANCE 


agents, 175 La Salle Street, Chicago, make a specialty of placing surplus lines for 
responsible agents throughout the country. References if required. 





W. BROWN, FIRE INSURANCE BROKER, 


e 504 and 506 The Rookery, Chicago. Reference, Chicago National Bank. 


E. GILPIN, FIRE INSURANCE BROKER, 
e Rooms 450, 452 and 454 Rookery Building, Chicago. 
National Bank. R.G. Dun & Co. The Bradstreet Co. 


References: Metropolitan 








NTER-STATE MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO. 
OF ELKHART, INDIANA. 


Manufacturers Insurance at Actual Cost. 
OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS: 


Hon. C. G. Conn, Manf. of Band Instr., Elkhart, Ind., and Worcester. Mass.-_-.-- President. 
A. R. Suroyver, of Elliott, Shroyer & Co., Logansport, Ind................. Vice-President. 
Toun B. FAuLKNor, Underwriter-..-..... ------.., ic part neces asanbasnces beneeed Secretary. 
E. A. Jacks, President Niles Paper Mill Co., Niles, Mich...-..........-......-.- Treasurer. 
Hon. H. H. FRAncis-.-......--.-- Editor Despatch, Michigan City, Ind., and State Senator. 


§ St. Joseph Valley Bank, Elkhart, Ind. 
| First National Bank, - * 


References by Permission : 








ORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE CO. OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 
U. S. Branch, 54 William Street, - - - New York City. 
NEW YORK BOARD OF MANAGEMENT. 
SOLON HUMPHREYS, Esgq., Chairman. 
Davip Dows, Jr., Esq. H. W. Barnes, Esq. 
Cuas. H. Coster, Esq. Cuas. Ezra Wurre, Esq 
W. A. Francis, Ass’t Manager 


. J. Astor, Esq. 
tise WENDELL, Esq. 
Sam. P. BLAGDEN, Manager. 
Ros’t H, Wass, General Agent, 


es 
—$ 


HE PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INS. Co, 


OF CALIFORNIA. 
ORGANIZED 1868. 


LIFE and ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Gro. A. Moors, Pres't. 
J. N. Patron, Sec’y. 


Geo. W. Beaver, Vice-Pres’t, 
Tuos. Bennet, Gen. Sup’t. 


Paid on account of Policyholders, - - over $4,000,000.00, 


The only Life Insurance Company in the United States whose Stockholders are Liable 
for the Debts of the Corporation. 


LIFE POLICIES UPON APPROVED FORMS. 
ACCIDENT POLICIES ARE WORLD-WIDE AND DEFINITE. 
LOW CASH RATES. NO ASSESSMENTS. 


ANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INS. Co. 


OF BATAVIA, ILL. 
Incorporated Feb. 28, 1889. Secretary's Office, 175 La Salle St., Chica 





go. 
OFFICERS: 

Wo. M. Van Nortwick....-.-.- President. im. J. ROGBMSE......5.-- > Vice-President, 
Joun S. Van NortWIck...-.-.- Treasurer. eee Secretary, 
DIRECTORS: 

A. M. Barrey, C. C. Washburn Mill Co...-.........- + eeeee-------~----Minneapolis, Minn, 
Joun M. Brown, Sec. and Treas. Calumet Iron and Steel Co..........-..----- Chicago, Ill, 
Austin Crvuver, President Marinette Iron Works Co__..._...........-.----- Marinette, Wis, 
C. M. CuaRNLEy, Secretary Chicago Anderson Pressed Brick Co.......--.--.----- Chicago, 
H. C. Dotpn, Sec. and Treas. Pine Lake Iron Co,...........-...-.-.-------- Ironton, Mich, 
Bon. Th. Ti. Bevdws, Camleaet... ccc cccecenesccece ------Aurora, Ill, 
Geo. T. FARMER, Underwriter .-Chicago, IIl. 
Atonzo GEORGE, President Second National Bank...................----..----/ Aurora, Ill. 
H. D. Nicuots, Western Agent H. Diston & Sons_..................----- Philadelphia, Pa, 
H. J. RoGers, Sec. and Treas. Appleton Paper and Pulp Co__-...._--- --- Appleton, Wis, 
At, des PUNE, SMO, ONT TD so oon ndcauvcwnnewcescnunevecyeccoocevad Chicago, Ill. 


H. O, Sueparp, H. O. Shepard & Co., Printers........._-- SDE aces «sess ice Ie 
Joun S. Van Nortwick, Sec. and Treas. Van Nortwick Paper Co.....-....-.-- Batavia, Ill, 
Wm. M. Van Nortwick, Vice-Pres. Van Nortwick Paper Co..-.......... .----- Batavia, Ill. 
Ii) lr. Sn Ue leon wibpurdiaipincicmnieimwo Eau Claire, Wis. 





GOOD AGENTS WANTED 


TO WORK THE 


RENEWABLE TERM PLAN 


——WHICH IS 


The SAFEST, the CHEAPEST, and the FAIREST contract 
of Life Insurance attainable. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Home Office, 120 Broadway, N. Y. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Sec. SHEPPARD HOMANS, Pres. 











The Largest, Most Progressive, and the Best Accident Company 





H, M. Jackson, Secretary. 


Ex-Gov. JOHN M HAMILTON, Pres, 





Pb INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF EVANSVILLE 


INDIANA INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS. 





McGILLIARD & DARK, General Agents, 


INDIANAPOLIS. - . - - - . INDIANA 


HE UNION MUTUAL ACCIDENT 
ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Corner La Salle and Adams Streets 


CHICAGO. 





ever Organized in the West. 





GOOD CONTRACTS MADE WITH FIRST-CLASS MEN. 





T. N. McCAULEY, Sec, and Gen. Man. 
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INCORPORATED IN 1868, 


CERMAN 


FREEPORT, ILL. 

Cash Capital 

EN, 9626600 eee CaSR wiWS DORE RCEN CEN 1,760,75 3.00 
Net Surplus 355,822.00 
Assets, January 1, 1889 2,316,575.00 


WM. TREMBOR, Secretary. M. HETTINGER, President. 


STEADY GROWTH BY CAREFUL METHODS. 


LEADING FEATURES: 


Reasonable rates for those of moderate means. 





Policies with paid-up value. 
Incontestable after three years. 
Cost reduced after the fifth year. 
No restrictions as to travel. 
Openness of our affairs. Tontine Club Policies. 

Regular and Whole Life Policies. 


THE BANKERS’ AND MERCHANTS’ ALLIANCE 


OF NEW YORK, 


For the Insuring of Lives on a Level Premium Plan. 


Easy payments, 

Losses paid promptly and in full. 
Careful management. 

Risks carefully selected. 


NATHAN FOBES, President. J 
EDWARD H. BETTS, Vice-Pres'’t. I, L. V. LEWIS, Treasurer. 


ISAAC B. LEWIS, Secretary, 165 axo 167 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


AGENTS WANTED. 





ACCIDENT INSURANCE OF ALL KINDS, 


Employer's Liability Assurance Corp’ 


(LIMITED) 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND. 





SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, - - $2,500,000 


Deposited in the United States, 550,000 

Trustees ror THE Unrrep STATES.—Oliver W. Peabody, Esq., Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
Boston ; Chauncey M. Depew, Esq., Pres’t N. Y. Central Railroad Co., New York ; Samuel 
Sloan, Esq., Pres’t Del., Lack. & West. R.R. Co., New York ; Wm. A. French, Esq., Abram 
French & Co., Boston, Pres. Mass, Nat’l Bank ; Hon. John Lowell, Boston. 





KIRBY & DWIGHT, 
General Agents for State of New York, 
51 Cedar Street, N. ¥. 


Chief Office for United States, 
Boston, Mass. 
ENDICOTT & MACOMBER, Managers. 





HE PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
ORGANIZED 1868, 


LIFE and ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Gro. A. Moors, Pres’t. 
J. N. Patron, Sec’y. 


Gro. W. Braver, Vice-Pres’t. 
Tuos. Bennet, Gen, Sup’t. 


Paid on account of Policyholders, - - over $4,000,000.00, 


The only Life Insurance Company in the United States whose Stockholders are Liable 
for the Debts of the Corporation. 
LIFE POLICIES UPON APPROVED FORMS. 
ACCIDENT POLICIES ARE WORLD-WIDE AND DEFINITE 
LOW CASH RATES. NO ASSESSMENTS. 


SECURE ACCIDENT INSURANCE AT ACTUAL Cost, 


MERICAN MUTUAL ACCIDENT 
ASSOCIATION 


OF NASHVILLE, - - TENN. 
OFFICERS: 
GerorGE M. JAcKsON......-- of Orr, Jackson & Co., President. 
Cuas. S. CLarK Vice-President and Director of Agencies. 
W. F. Bana, Jr., Ass’t Cashier First Nat’l] Bank.... Treasurer. 


W. J. Jounson...............Secretary and General Manager. 


General and Local Agents Wanted. 


LIBERAL TERMS TO GOOD AGENTS. 


A. J. Popp.eton, Pres, A Solid N = . S. T. Josseryn, Sec. 
1. j Sucemi, Vise Sues. A Solid Nebraska Company. Hi. WV nn > Newey 


HE OMAHA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF OMAHA, NEB. 


Paid Up Capital, - - - $100,000, 


FIRE, LIGHTNING AND TORNADO INSURANCE. 


DIRECTORS. 


J. W. Gannetr, 
H. W. Yares. 
N. A. Kunn. 


A. J. PoprLeron, 
J. H. Mictarp. 
Wa. WALLACE. 


C. D. Woopwortn. 
J. S. Coruins, 
E, L. Stone. 


ORTH PACIFIC INSURANCE CoO. 


OF TACOMA, WASH. 


J. J. Brown, 
S. T. Jossetyn. 





Subscribed Capital, $500,000. Paid in Capital, $125,000. 
The Stockholders of this Company comprise over sixty of the leading busi- 
ness men of Tacoma, 
Surplus lines written on acceptable risks. 


Applications for insurance and for statements and lists of stockholders must 
be addressed to 
E. T. MARSHALL & CO., 


149 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
DENVER, COL. 


DENVER 


W. J. Barker President, 


Cash Capita, paid in, $200,000.00 
Cash Surplus, paid in, $50,000.00 


Cuas. F. Witson. ... Vice-Pres. 


J. A. Perkins, ......Secretary 


States and Territories: California and the 
innesota, Nebraska, Illinois and New York. 


Fire Insurance in the followin 
ontana, Utah, Colorado, Kansas, 


Transactin 
Coast, 


The Company will enter South Dakota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Missouri, Texas and Arkansas, 
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WHAT WE OFFER 


TO RELIABLE, ACTIYE AGENTS: 


GOOD TERRITORY IN INDIANA, MISSOURI, NORTH CARO- 
LINA, KENTUCKY, ALABAMA, MINNESOTA 


AND NEW YORK. 


FIRST-CLASS REMUNERATIVE COMMISSION CON- 
TRACTS TO THE RIGHT MEN. 


Expenses Guaranteed while Establishing Agencies. 


WRITE FOR TERMS BEFORE SIGNING ELSEWHERE. 
PLAN PUSHES ITSELF. 
STEADILY GAINING POPULARITY. 


Wrote nearly four times the amount of new business in first six months of 
1889 that it wrote in HR iii period of 1888, 


CHARTERED BY THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT. 


‘* Has placed itself where few companies stand to- day as regards equity 
of plan and reliability of management.”—GEo. D, ELDRIDGE, Editor Guard- 


Zan. 
Manager for New York State, J. HARMAN ASHLEY, 32 Liberty Street, New York. 


For full particulars address 


The Connecticnt Indemnity Association, 


WATERBURY, CONN. 


V. L. SAWYER, President. E. A. WRIGHT, Secretary. 


LLOYDS PLATE GLASS INS. CO. 





usually 


The participants are 
storekeeper loses the glass if uninsured. 





worthless, and if arrested and sent to jail, the 


Street fights cause many losses to the LLoyps. 


New York. 


Streets, 


William and Cedar 





E. F. Spence, President. D. E. Mires, Secretar 
. y: 
J. R. ToBerman, Vice-President. F. C. Howes, Treasurer, 


OUTHERN CALIFORNIA INS. CO. 


(FIRE) 
OF LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
A. W. Hart, General Agent for Missouri, Kentucky and Tennessee, 


Sherley Building, 126 East Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 


HE GENERAL FIRE INS. COMPANY 
(MUTUAL) 
OF NEW YORK, 
Will offer special, unusual advantages to agents and brokers. 
EDWARD A. SWAIN, - President. 








ORGANIZED JANUARY 13, 1799. 


ROVIDENCE-WASHINGTON INS. Co, 


20 Market Square, Providence, R. I. 
Assets, January 1, 1889---..-----.- Se eee ah seecycnigediives 
LIABILITIES. 


_31,174,148.23 


NE I a i ncscinateccn nid odnadeawinismmnrstyeinddseenshed bees $542,445.05 
Unpaid Losses and other Liabilities......-..----- ieee baad ebaski SPIRE A SS 119,080.87 
I Reciindhs peteoesctcne oensehgtsseepadsetes Gcenen exncane oboages 400,000.01 
FOE GIR ocncknsnews tg cpavcactepsuesiccourdewsdcenepeesscvensoveniorsese 112,622.36 


$1,174,148.28 


4.@; DEWOLF, President. Q EO. E. BIXBY, Treasurer, 


J. B. BRANCH, Vice-President. . L. WATSON, Secretary, 


Holger de Roode, Chicago, Manager Western Scie Charles F. Wilson, Denver, 
General Agents for Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, Wyoming and New oman J. H. Norton, 
Manager P le, Fla, General Agent Southern Department ; U. B. Wilson, San Francisco, 
lanager! Pacific Coast Department. 


SURETY ON BONDS. 


MERICAN SURETY COMPANY. 
160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


EER nn he as re Te eer $1,000,000 
BONDSMEN SUPERSEDED. 

Bonds guaranteeing the honesty of officers and employees of banks, railway, express and 
telephone companies, other corporations and business houses. This company will act as 
surety on bonds required i in the Courts. 

RESIDENT TRUSTEES, NEW YORK, 
Thos. C. Platt, E, F. Browning, 





Wm. A. Wheelock, 1. : McCook, 


F. W. Vanderbilt, Wm. ‘Dowd, J. W. Pinchot, . Cooper, 
Wm. B. Leonard, Henry B. Plant, f< F. Victor, Win <i Trenholm, 
John J. Knox, John H. Inman, A. H. Barney, H. Luddington, 
Cornelius N. Bliss, . D. Ripley, L. W. Winchester, veel B. Erhardt, 


Henry H. Cook, 
Wm. B. Kendall, 


. N. Hazard, W. S. Gurnee, 

C. L. Tiffany, James A. Hayden, 
H. D. Lyman 

HENRY D. LYMAN, Vice-President. 


Valter S. Johnston, 
John A McCall, 


WM. L. TRENHOLM, President. 








HENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CASH CAPITAL, - - - - - $1,000,000. 


Insures against Losses by Fire, Windstorms, Tornadoes, Cyclones and Lightning. 
NEW YORK OFFICES, | 95 BROADWAY. 


peeeeaees” :. Bo a sieting: 
HUR B. GRAVES, Vice-President. 
GEORGE INGRAHAM, 2d Vice-President. 
PHILANDER ‘SHAW, Secretary. 
CHARLES C. LITT LE, Assistant Secretary, 


Wee and Southern Department, Phenix Building, Chicago, Ill., T. B. Burcu, General 

gent. 

South Eastern Department, H. C. Stockpe.t, General Agent, Atlanta, Ga 

J. ¥ anne, General Agent, Eastern Department and Middle States. 
or 


Office in New 


COMMERCIAL UNION 


ASSURANCE CO., LIMITED, 
OF LONDON. 


—_  +- -—— 


OFFICE : 
Pine & William Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST 
ACTIVE AND RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 


——BY THE-"— 


Provident Fund Society 


Plain and equitable contract with members, 
Address 


Cor. 








Liberal terms to the right men. 
presenting all the best features of accident insurance. 


A. N. LOCKWOOD, President, 


280 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


